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Terms.—Four Do.uars per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted before the expiration of the first month 


Dollars will be charged. Tree copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 


Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail ; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 


3. $> Complete sets of the Register—to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (quarto)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. 
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A Cuear Postage Association is formed in 
New York. It is moving now with reference to | 
the next session of Congress, so as to procure a | 
reduction of the rates of postage. 

—~Or- 

Strate Evections.—The annual election in 
New Hampshire is held to-day. The regular 
election in Connecticut will take place on the 
first Monday in April. 
eriatediiAitestacmenaan 

Tae Vireiwta Leeistature has resolved to 
terminate its present session on the 15th inst. 
The Virginia and Tennessee Railroad bill has be- 
come a law. 





-_ — 
— 








Ex-Preswwent Pork and family, accompanied | 


by Mr. Walker, late Secretary of the Treasury, | 
left Washington on the 6th inst., for his residence | 
at Nashville, Tenn., via Charleston and New Or- 
leans. 


sho 
“eo 


It is said that our Minister to England, Mr: 
Baneroft, on a recent visit to Paris, succeeded in 
hegotiating a postal treaty with the French Go- 
vernment. 





pata: +" cain: “aati 

iL => The important letter of Hon. Henry Clay, 
on the subject of emancipation in the State of 
Kentucky, will appear in our next. Mr. Clay 
ceclares himself to be in favor of emancipation 


—~gradual. and in connection with colonization. 
eaccelinsenitiennchillithai—bpnitinlliine 
U. S. Senator rrom Marytanp.—The Go- 


vernor of Maryland has appointed Colonel Ben- 
jamin C. Howard United States Senator to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson. 


-y 





iL> A National Convention of Inventors is 
now in session at Baltimore. The attendance is 
quite large. The object of the Convention is to 
consider measures by which the Patent Jaws may 
be - improved as to affurd adequate protection 
to inventors and their inventions. 


_ 
“or 


SPecra. Evection 1 Massacuuserrs.—The 
i of the special election for a Representa- 
ive in Congress from the fourth district in Massa- 
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mer eleetion in January wanted only eizhty-seven 
votes of a choice, now lacks about six hundred. 


sie 


3 > The Burlington Free Press announces that 
Hon. Mr. Young, of the Canadian Executive 
Council, passed through Burlington on the Sth 
inst., as the bearer of a remonstrance of the pro- 
vincial. government to Washington, against the 
bridging of Lake Champlain, the basis of which 
is that they consider it a ‘* positive infraction” of 
an existing treaty between the two governments: 

Sab ebeslabinenatios A 

Smitusonran Institute.—Vice President Fill- 
more, (ex officio a Regent) was on Wednesday 
last, unanimously elected Chancellor of this in- 
stitution, in the place of Vice President Dallas, 
whose term had expired. 

James Alfred Pearce, Senator of the United 
States from the State of Maryland, was, on Thurs- 
day last, appointed by the Vice President a Re- 
gent of the Smithsonian Institute. * 


64. 








77> A public meeting was held at Memphis 


on the 22d ult., to respond to the suggestions of 


the citizens of Arkansas and elsewhere, propos- 
ing a convention in Memphis on the 4th of July 
next, to devise and adopt measures for establish- 
ing a national railroad from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific. Resolutions were adopted approv- 
ing of the proposition, and a committee of twen- 
ty-five persons was appointed to prepare a suita- 
ble address to the people of the United States on 
the subject.—[Lousville Journal. 


_ 
~or 


TELEGRAPH AND Raitroap Sreep.—The In- 
augural address of the President, which left Wash- 
ington at 12 o’clock, on the 5th inst., by special 
Government Express, reached Boston next morn- 
ing at 6 o’clock—the average speed being twenty- 
seven miles per hour. ‘ 

The Managers of the St. Louis Telegraph have 
been making some tests of the practicability of 
transmitting intelligence over a long connection 
of line. The St. Louis Republican, states, in re- 
ference to this, that a telegraphic despatch, da- 
ted Philadelphia, 1 o’clock 55 minutes, reached 
St. Louis at 12 o’clock 55 minutes. 


-_ 
“or 


Presipent ror A Day.—The Hon. David R. 
Atchison, of Missouri, President of the Senate, 
was on Sunday, the 4th inst., by virtue of his 
office, President of the United States. 

The above paragraph, which has been exten- 
sively copied, may lead to erroneous impressions. 
Tne provision of the Constitution, devolving the 
duties of President of the United States upon the 
President of the Senate, applies only to the death, 
resignation, or impeachment of that officer, and 
of his successor, the Vice President. 








_ 
wr 


Pusiic Taxes.—The proportion of public tax- 
es assessed by various European nations, is esti- 





mated by a celebrated French econonomical | 


writer (in francs) as follows: 





Chusetts, held on the Sthinst., show that no choice 


Fr. ¢. 
The French nation, on average per head 42 U5 
The British (with local taxes) 67 U 
The Austrians 17 UW 
The Belgians 27 (0 
The Spaatards 26 20 
The Dutch 49 U 
Tue Prussians 20 U 
The Russians 8 5U 
The Sardinians 15 0 
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has been effected. Mr. Palfrey, who, at the for- 
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Extent oF THE Union.—The Cincinnati Atlas 
says, that from the easternmost town in the Uni- 
ted States, Eastport, Maine, via the St. Lawrence, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the South Pass 
of the Rocky Mountains, to Astoria, in Oregon, 
the distance by the travelled route is four thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-seven miles. From 
the Madawaska, in Maine, by the Atlantic route, 
via New York, Washingtcn, New Orleans and 
Galveston, to the mouth of the Ro Grande, two 
thonsand nine hundred and twenity-three miles. 
From New York to the head of Lake Superior, 
via Detroit and Mackinac, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six miles; thence down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico is one thousand 
eight hundred twenty-four miles. From Eastport, 
Maine, to the bay of San Francisco, Calfornia, 
on the Pacific, via Portland, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Santa Fe, and the Colorado of 
the west, is four thousand five hundred and forty- 
four miles. 
ee 
Tue Postar Treaty with Great Briraiw: 


We are informed, says the National Intelligencer, 
that Henry Bourne, Esq., of London, has ar- 
rived by the Europa, with full authority from the 
Marquis Clanricardé, British Postmaster Gene- 
ral, to arrange and conclude the additional arti- 
cles contemplated by the Postal Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. By the 
Qist clause of that treaty those additional arti- 
cles are to be adjusted by the Post Office De- 
partment of the two countries. 8. R. Hobbie, 
Esq., who, it seems, was, until a late day, ex. 
pected in London to arrange these measures of 
detail there, has been authorized by Mr. Johnson, 
Postmaster General, to act in behalf of our De- 
partment with Mr. Bourne ; and those gentlemen 
are now silting as a commission for that purpose, 
Greater importance attaches to this matter from 
the fact thatthe British Post Office considers that 
the provisions of the treaty cannot go into effect 


-until the additional articles are adjusted; and 


from the further consideration that they cannot 
go into effect with full and equal advantage to 
us, without some additional legislation on our 
part in respect to the scale of progression in the 
rating of letters, the return of dead Jetters, and 
the registration of valuable correspondence. 
THE INAUGURATION. 
From the National Intelligencer. 


At the appointed time yesterday, (March 5) 
the Inauguration of General Zacuary Tay or, 
as President of the United States, took place in 
front of the great portico of the Capitol. The 
multitude of people assembled on the occasion, 
from every part of the Union, for the purpose of 
witnessing the interesting ceremony, is supposed 
to have been much larger than was ever before 
collected in Washington. The weather was, 
upon the whole, though the sky was clouded, as 
pleasant as could have been looked for in this 
particular season of the year. At the break of 
day the strains of martial music resounded along 
the principal avenues of the city, and hundreds 
of star-spangled banners of every fabric and di- 
mension were unfolded to the breeze. The bells 
of the city then rang out a stirring peal, and long 
before the usual breakfast hour the people were 
weading their way in immense masses to the Ca- 
pitol. 
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The Salutation :—At nine o*clock one hundred 
gentlemen, who officiated as marshals, mounted 
their horses in front of the City Hall and pro- 
ceeded in a body to Willard’s Hotel, for the pur- 
pose of paying their respects to General Taytor. 
Having been escorted to the long Upper Hall of 
the Hotel, and arranged themselves in d line, the 
President elect made his appearance, leaning 
upon the arm of the Mayor of the city, and pro- 
ceeded to shake the hands of the gentlemen pre- 
sent, as a return for their polite salutation. The 
General was dressed in a plain suit of black, and 
he appeared to be in tho enjoyment of his usual 
good health. After the above ceremony was 
ended, the marshals retired to attend to their of- 
ficial duties, and General Taylor returned to his 
own apartment for the purpose of preparing him- 
self for 

The Procession.—At half-past eleyen o’clock 
the procession took up its line of march. All the 
arrangements were carried out according to the 
programme already published. The several mi- 
litary companies, of which we counted a dozen, 
presented an imposing and beautiful appearance ; 
and as the procession moved along Pennsylvania 
avenue towards the Capitol, many bands of mu- 
sic poured forth a variety of martial airs. The 
carriage in which the President elect was escor- 
ted was drawn by four handsome grey horses, 
and protected from the pressure of the multitude 
by the cavalcade of the hundred marshals alrea- 
dy mentioned. The gentlemen who acconmpa- 
nied Gen. Taylor in his carriage were the Spea- 
ker of the late House of Representatives ani the 
Mayor of Washington. According to previous 
arrangement, however, when the General’s car- 
riage arrived in front of the Irving Hotel, where 
Ex President Polk is sojourning, the procession 
halted, and Mr. Polk was handed into the car- 
riage, and a seat awarded to him on the right of 
the President elect, who shook his predecessor 
cordially by the hand. The appropriateness and 
delicacy of this movement was duly appreciated 
by the multitude of people who witnessed it; and 
thereupon rang out spontaneously nine long and 
loud buzzas. 

The procession resumed its march. Both sides 
of Penusylvania avenue were threnged with hu- 
man beings, all the way from Willard’s Hotel 
to the Capitol grounds. Many of the roofs of 
the houses were also covered, and every window 
was completeiy blocked up with heads. Old 
men apd women, young men and maidens, and 
children too, by the thousand, were seen in every 
direction, and the cheers by which the excited 
multitude expressed their sensations on the occa- 
siou were both hearty and frequent. The time 
occupied by the procession in reaching the east 
front of the Capitol was about one hour; and, 
alter the conclusion of the Inaugural ceremonies, 
the booming of artillery resounded fro.a one ex- 
tremity of the city to the other. 

Lhe scene within the Capitol.—The scene pre- 
senled by the interior of the Senate Chamber 
was highly impressive. It would be difficult in 
this Or any olher country to find a spot which 
included within the same space more of distinc- 
tion, whether we allach to that term the mere 
elevation of place and of position in human so- 
Cicely, or that truer elevation which is the pre- 
rogative of men born great by the gilts of God. 
Lovk which way one would, there was food for 
the eye and for the mind. , 

‘To give to the fairer sex the precedence which 
belungs to them, we say, in the first piace, tiat 
the semi-circular gallery, reserved for the exclu- 
sive use of the lauies,.was filled to overtlowing 
loug before the gathering of gentlemen privileged 
tu uccupy seals on the fluor of the chamber. Oue 
cause vi ibis was the pre-admission by grace and 
favor, of the families of Judges and Senators, 
who (on the penance of four hours’ patient wait- 
ing) were admitted by side-dours to the best 
places lor seeing and hearing, long before jess 
javored females could crowd their weary way 
up siaircases Crammed to sulfscation. lt seems 
luupossidle, €Ven iu the most republican govern- 
meut, wholly lo exclude or extrpate, in regard 
lo the fair at least, those vestiges of aristocracy 
which seem to be engraven in ine nature of man. 
lu every government, amoug every people, place 
wit claim its prerugative, ‘Three taiwes fainted 
under the pressure aud the heat; and it is vnly 
BeluDisling tual SO many Managed lo achieve au 
esCalaue vi ihe nariow, crovked, confined, ii 
coutived siaif, aud made their way through the 
yel narrower dvor provided jor the admission of 
jadies to the galiery oi tue Senate Chamver. The 

coup d@il, as the eye glanced along the bank of 
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female faces, ranged as in an amphitheatre, 
amid the rustling of silks and the endless flutter 
of a thousand fans, was calculaten to elate the 
pride of an American jealous of the fame of his 
countrywomen. A few, a very few, were admit- 
ted to Senatorial seats upon the floor, among 
whom we noticed the fair and graceful lady of 
M. Bodisco. ® 

The chamber was filling fast with Senators, 
ex-Senaiors, and members of the other House, 





when, the hour of eleven having arrived, a loud 
rap was heard, and the ceremonies of the day 
commenced by a very earnest and appropriate 
prayer, delivered by the Rev. Mr. Slicer, chap- 
lain to the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, the 
Hon. David R. Atchison, Senator from Missouri, 
was chosen President pro lem. of the Senate. 

The Diplomatic Corps were next announced, 
and presented, on their entre, the usual imposing 
spectacle, created by so numerous a body of fine 
looking men, arrayed in that most gorgeous cos- 
tume which European usage has assigned to these 
representatives of national sovereignties. We 
see, in this country, so little of this sort of dis- 
play, that when, on great state occasions, it does 
appear, it is sure to draw alleyes. At the head 
of the corps was M. Bodisco, whose well known 
figure, erect, military, and covered with glitter- 
ing orders, attracted the notice of all observers. 
There was the representative of the Germanic 
States, a composed and sage-looking man, with 
large epaulets and a rather plain uniform. Next 
him was seen the round, gentlemanly, benevo- 
lent countenance of Mons. Calderon, the worthy 
Minister of the ancient monarchy of Spain, a 
striped riband crossing his breast and well-be- 
coming his portly person. A striking contrast 
to the embroigered splendor of some of his neigh- 
bors, Belgian and Mexican, (as we believe,) was 
the comparatively undecorated figure of our old 
friend M. Pouissin, whose glossy hair, piercing 
eagle eye, and ardent manner could not be mis- 
taken. ‘Ibe corps is now quile numerous, and 
filled a double row of seats onthe left of the 
chair. Their brilliancy appeared in fine contrast 
with the dark robes and grave law faces of the 
the judicial body, seated opposite to them. 

Vice Presideut Dallas had for some time been 
seen in the chamber, easily designated by his 
snowy hair and upright gentlemanly figure. He 
occupied a seat in front of the Secretary’s table, 
and facing the seats of the Senators. By his side 
sata preceding ex-Vice President, Col. Richard 
M. Johnson, whose reminiscences were possibly 
running back to the good old days of the Jackso- 
nian reign, but who scemed to look very good- 
naturedly upon all before him. 

Mr. Dallas was observed to retire ; and, after 
a brief interval, was seen re-entering the cham- 
ber in company with the Vice President elect, 
the Hon. Miilard Fillmore, who looked in as fine 
health as we ever saw him, but not in better 
health of body or mind than ail who know his 
worth wish him long to be. The future presiding 
officer of the Senate took the vacant seat of his 
predecessor, where the oath of office was admi- 
uistered to him by Mr. Atchison. 

The Chamber sinking at once into profound 
stiliness, Mr. Fillmore delivered with calmuess 
and dignity the fullowing brief address : 


Senators: Never having been honored witha 
seat vn this flour, and never having acted as the 
presiding uthicer of any legislative bouy, you will not 
doubt my siucerity whe. £ assure you that 1 assume 
ihe responsible duties of this chair with a conscious 
want of experience, and a just apprehension that 1 
shall often need yuur friendiy suggesuons, and mure 
vfien your indulgent forbearance. 

I should indeed feel oppressed and disheartened 
did I not recollect that the Senate is comipused of 
eminent siatesinen, equally distinguished tor their 
ng intellectual endowments and ther amenity of 
muanners— whose persuasive eloquence is so happily 
tempered with havuitual courtesy as to relieve your 
presiding officer tiom all that would be painful in 
the discharge of his duty, and render his position as 
agreeable as it inust be structive. 

‘Thus encou: aged and sustained, I enter upon the 
duties assigned me, firmly resolved w discharge 
them with impartiality and to the best of my abiulty ; 
but I should do injusuce to the gratetul emouons ot 
my own heart, if 1 did not, on tis Occasion, express 
my warmest thanks for the disunguished bovor that 
has been conferred upon me, in being called by tue 
vuice uf the nation tw preside over your deliberauous. 

It will not, 1 trust, be deemed inappropriate to 
congratulate you upon the scexe now passing Leflore 
us. IJ aliude w iin nO pariisan aspect, bul as an 
ever-recurring event cuniemplated by the Consuiu- 
tiun. Compare the peaceful changes of Chef Ma- 
gistrates of this republic with the recent sanguinary 
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revolutions in Europe. There, the voice of the peo. 
ple has only been heard amid the din of arms anq 
the horrors of domestic conflicts 5 but here, in ou; 
own favored land, under the guidance of our Con. 
stitution, the resistless will of the nation has, fiom 
time to time, been peacetully expressed by the freg 
suffrages of the people, and all have bowed in obe. 
dient submission to. their decree. The Administra. 
tion which but yesterday wielded the destinies ot thi; 
great nation, to-day quietly yields up its power, and, 
without a murmur, retires from the Capitol, 

I congratulate you, Senators, and L congratulate 
my country, upon these oft-recurring and cheering 
evidences of our capacity for self-government. Let 
us hope that the sublime spectacle which we now 
witness may be repeated as often as the people shail 
desire a change Of rulers, and that this venerated 
Constitution and this glorious Union may endure 
forever. 

At 12 o’clock the members of the late Execu- 
tive Cabinet,appeared, Mr. Buchanan leading the 
way and occupied places on the left of the ex- 
Vice Presidents. 

All things were now in readiness for the appear- 
ance of the President elect: but a rather long in. 
terval succeeded, during which tke procession by 
which he was escorted was slowly wending ils way 
towards theCapitol. This space, however, did not 
seem to hang heavily on the hands of any, save 
perhaps a few, who, for the sake of seeing and 
hearing, had perched themselves in constrained 
positions, and whose patience, nevertheless, ex- 
hibited a marvellous constancy. The rest seem. 
ed very busily occupied in conversation, Bird-like 
voices were hear’ chirping and twittering in the 
upper regions of the chamber, while below grave 
speculations on the present and the future seem- 
ed to occupy many sagacious looking heads, and 
to find an occasional outlet into confidential ears, 
Messengers passed backward and forward: eyes 
turned from time to time toward the great door, 
and to the clock about it. 

At length, however, the sounds of martial mu- 
sic began to be heard withont, and the vicinity of 
the Procession became more and more evideot, 
Expectation was now at its height; the great 
area was cleared ; the hum which had filled the 
chamber subsided ; the great door opened, and the 
President elect, in company with ex-President 
Polk, entered and ‘ook a seat which had been 
prepared for him; Mr. Polk occupying another 
upon his left hand. 

The appearance of Gen. Taylor is so perfectly 
unassuming, that many persons had repeatedly to 
inquire, betore they could assure themselves that 
that was the man whose name and deeds had fill- 
ed ihe trumpet of fame, aud won the love and the 
highest honors of hisconatrymen. The General 
saluted those near him with an air of frankness 
and good-will, and conversed for soma time (in 
whispers) with Chief Justice Taney, (probably as 
to the ceremony about to take place.) 

After a brief pause, the order of procession 
was announced, and the company retired from 
the Chamber of the Senate in tha order prescribed 
in the programme, passing through the Rotundo 
to the Eastern Portico of tne Capitol, where ex- 
tensive staging had been erected preparatory to 
the solemnity of inauguraiion. 

The act of Inauguration:—On reaching the 
staging erected over the flight of stairs of the 
Portico of the Capitol, and standing in full view 
of the upturned eyes of at least twenty thousand 
people representing every State and ‘Verritory of 
the Union, the Presideut elect pronounced the 
admirable Inaugural Address which graces a pre- 
ceding column of this paper. ‘This address was 
delivered in a remarkably distinct voice, and 
many parts of it were enunciated with a full and 
clear emphasis, and enthusiastically responded to 
by the cheers of the surroundiug spectators. As 
soon as the applause which warked (he conclusion 
of the address had subsided, the Oath to execute 
ihe office of President of the United States, and 
to the best of his ability to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution, was, with due solemuily, 
administered to the President of the United Siates 
by Chief Justice l'aney. ‘ihe President was ten 
overwhelmed with congratulations, Chief Justice 
Taney and Ex-President Polk taking the lead. 

The ceremonies at the Capitol were terminated 
by saivos of artillery, amid the roar of which the 
President, and all assembled round him, retraced 
their steps, re-embarked in the carriages, and es 
corted, as before, by the Marshals and the Mili 
lary, returned down the broad avenue Jeading 
from the Capitol to the white House, appropriated 
lo tue residence of the successive Presideuts of 
ine United Siates. 





The arrival qt the White House :—-Followed by 
a vast concourse of people, the President entered 
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the Mansion which he is henceforth to inhabit, 
and there received, with his accustumed courtesy, 
the salutes of some thousands of persons, passing 
in a long array in front of him, taking the Ladies 
each by the hand ; a ceremony which, from their 
great number, it was not possible for him to go 
ibrough with the multitude of the other sex. 

{t is a circumstance as pleasing to relate as it 
js surprising, that, in so multitudinous a throng, 
on foot, on horseback, and in carriages, no acci- 
dent of any kind is known to have occurred to 
mar the general enjoyment of the occasion. 


National Affairs. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


To be Secretary of State, the Hon. Joun M. 
Ciayron, of Delaware. 

To be Secretary of Treasury, the Hon. Witi1am 
M. Merepirn, of Pennsylvania. 

To be Secretary of War, the Hon. Georce W. 
Crawrorb, of Georgia. 

Vo be Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. Wittiam 
B. Preston, of Virginia. 

To be Secretary of the Home Department, the 
Hon. Tuomas Ewinea, of Ohio. 

To be Postmaster General, the Hon. Jacos Cot- 
LaAMER, Of Vermont. 

To be Altlorney General, the Hon. Reverpy 
Jounson, of Maryland. 

3° These officers (with the exception of Mr. 
Crawford, appointed Secretary of War,) respec- 
tively took the oath of office on Thursday morning 
last, and immediately proceeded to the discharge 
of their duties. 


U. S. Revenue.—The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury bas published an annexed statement of the 
receipts into the Treasury during the quarter 
ending 3Ist December, 1848, as far as can now 
be ascertained : 

From Customs 
Lands 
Loan of 1847 
Loan of 1848 
Miscellaneous 


$5,181,570 56 
494.958 22 
2,734,650 00 
4,565,500 U0 
934,369 30 





$14,211,348 08 


' The expenditures of the United States from Ist 
Oct. to 3lst Dec., 1848, were as follows: 


Civil list, Miscellaneous and Foreign 
intercourse, (including $2,147,175 
ll, under the treaty with Mexico 

On account of the ar- 
my. &c. 


$3,864,669 14 
$3,585,922 51 





Indian Department 12.818 97 
Fortifications 16%,637 04 
Peusions 35.712 23 

; 3,803,900 75 
Navy 2,689,269 65 
Interest on Public Debt and Treasu- 

rv Notes 1,510,659 30 


Reimbursement of Treasury Notes 


1,903,950 00 
Reimbursement of Public Debt 


500,000 00 





$14,272,538 84 
" R. J. WALKER, 
Sec. of Treasury. 


Assrract or Statement or U. S. Trea- 
SURER.— I'he amount of ‘Treasury notes outstand- 
ing on the Ist inst., was $7,608,389 31. 

The amount of money on deposit in the differ- 
ent depositories of the government, to the credit 
of the Treasurer, on tho 26th of February, sub- 
Ject to dratt, was $5,568,267 61, of which $1,- 
623,790 was in the bards of tte Assistant Trea- 
furer of New York; $1,480,174 20 in New Or- 
leans; $393,113 25 iu Boston, and $246,546 32 
in Philadelphia. 


rT 
DIPLOMATIC. 


a> Rosert Wicxurre, Jr., late Charge 
d’Affaires from the United States to Turin, has 
returned to the United States. 


7: i> The Washington correspondent of the 
rapes North American says that Mr. R. M. 
gore Minister of the United States to Spain, 
Mr. Mangum, to be presented as his discretion 
may consider expedient or proper. 


Placed his resignation in the possession of 


It is understood, says the Washington corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Patriot, that Mr. Hanne- 
GAN, appointed Minister to Berlin, by Mr. Polk, 
Polk, on the 4th of March, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and confirmed by the Senate, will not 
be deprived of his appointment by Gen. Taylor. 
ecensin peat 


ARMY. 


Mepicat Derpartment.—An act increasing the 
Medical Staff of the Army having been passed at 
the recent session of Congress, a Medical Board 
for the examination of candidates for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Surgeons will be convened in 
New York about the first of May ensuing, and 
will continue in session for a month or longer. 

Candidates, being between twenty-one and 
twenty-eight years of age, should make applica- 
tion to the Secretary of War, with proper testi- 
monials. 


3- >> The Legislature of Virginia on the 22d 
ult., presented a sword to Lieut. Col. Payne, for 
his valuable services in the Mexican campaign. 


3L >> The Legislature of New Jersey have 
passed a joint resolution, authorizing the Gover- 
nor to procure and present a suitable sword to 
Major General Winfield Scott, in consideration 
of his high character, and eminent military and 
other public services. 


30 => Col. J. R. Walbach, of the Fourth Regi- 
ment U.S. Artillery, has been promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier General, by brevet. Col. W. 
entered the army as Lieutenant of Cavalry, Jan- 
uary 10th 1799, and has consequently been in 
service over half a century. He was twice bre- 
vetted during the war of 1812, as Major and 
Lieut. Colonel. 

ee ee . 
NAVY. 


Navy Orpers.—An order has been issued from 
the Navy Department, requiring all officers of 
the Navy, to enclose a copy of the receipts of 
orders for duty to the commandant of the station 
where ordered ; and all officers returning from 
sea, under orders or permission from their com- 
manding officer, will immediately, on coming inte 
the United States, report, in writing, to the De- 
partment, enclosing a copy of the order or per- 
mission under which they returned. 


Marine Corps.—The officers of the Marine 
Corps who were dropped from the rolls of the 
Corps on the 18th of August, 1848, under the 
act of Congress of the 2d March, 1847, having 
been re-appointed in the Corps with their former 
rank and position, are directed to report for or- 
ders to Brevet Brigadier General Archibald Hen- 
derson, at Washington, Commandant of the Corps. 


iL>= The U. 8S. frigate, Raritan, Captain 
Page, leaves Norfolk with the first favorable 
wind Capt. Page has orders, after cruising off 
the coast for a short time. to touch at New York, 
where the successor to Commodore Wilkinson in 
the command of the Home Squadron, will join 
the ship, and thence proceed to her destination in 
the Gulf. 


3. = The U. S.storeship, Surrry, Lieut. Com. 
A. Sinclair, left Norfolk on Wednesday last, 
bound to the Mediterranean and Brazil coa:t, 
with stores for the squadrons on these stations. 

33> The Army and Navy of the United States 
for sixty years have cost, according to Mr. Gree- 
ley, the following sums: 

For the army and armed forces, $366,713,299 44 
For the navy and naval opera- 


tions, 209,994,428 04 
For pensions, revolutionary and 
other, 61,169,984 57 


For the Indian department, 43,053,244 22 





$635,930 ,892 27 


Boston Navy Yarpv.—Commodore Parker has 
been detached from the command of the Navy 
Yard at Charlestown. Commodore Morris is 
spoken of as the successor of Commodore Parker. 
At present Captain Tatnatl has the command. 

Commodore Parker, previous to returning to 
Europe, will spend some time in this country, 
collecting about bim the pucleus of the new 


Total for war-like purposes, 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Saturday, February 24, 1849. 


House or Representatives.—Patent Office 
Report.—A resolutivn offered by Mr. Farrelly 
on the subject of printing an extra number of 
copies of the Patent Office Report was amended 
so asto direct the Committee on Printing to in- 
quire into the expediency of publishing such 
number of copies as may be required for distri- 
bution. It was then adopted. 

Swamp Lands in Louisiana.—The bill to aid the 
State of Louisiana in reclaiming the Swamp 
lands therein, having been taken from the Cum- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. Harmanson moved to 
stcike out the proviso from the third section of 
the bill—which was agreed to. 

A demand was then made for the previous 
question, and, under the operation thereof the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr. Vinton then moved a reconsideration of the 
vole upon the engro-sment of the bill, and stated 
that he would have been glad to have given his 
support to the bill if itcould bave been done with- 
out the establishment of a precedent which would 
involve the Government in great difficulty here- 
after in disposing of the public lands. The bill 
proposed to give away all the Swamp lands in 
the State that were unfit for cultivation, and un- 
til it was determined which of those lands were 
so unfit, not an acre of the land in the State 
could be disposed of, There was no guide in the 








~ 





cullivation were. The precise description of 
lands, proposed to be ceded, was not pvinted out 
—they were the * unfit for cultivation” lands. 
He spoke from recollection only, but he thought 
he was safe in the statement that more than 
three-fourths of the lands m Florida, Alabama, 
Arkansas, and perhaps other Siales, were report- 
ed as unfit for cultivation. 

Mr. Bowlin stated the number of acres of 
swamp lauds, proposed to be ceded, was 5,429,- 
000. 

Mr. Harmanson stated the swamp lands of the 
State according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner, to be five million of square miles. The 
State and the citizens had constructed about 
1400 miles of levee, to keep the waters of the 
river from the low lands—estimated by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands to have cost eight mil- 
lions of dollars, but which in fact had cost twen- 
ty millions. By it 3,500,00U acres had been re- 
claimed for the benefit of the Geoeral Govern- 
ment—it had been sold, and the Government 
had received the proceeds. 

Mr. Brodhead explained that in 1829 the officers 
of the Government reported 5 429,360 acres, as 
the whole amount of the swamp tands of Louisi- 
ana, and on the 16th April last, the number of 
acres was reduced to 2,246,075. 

The State of Lovisians and the citizens had 
therefore, since tlte year 1929, reclaimed, and 
enabled the Government to throw into the mar- 
ket large bodies of rich and valuable land, which 
had else been worthless. 

The bill was then passed by a vote of 101 yeas 
to 61 nays. 

Postage Rates.—Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylva- 
nia, made an ineffectual etfort to introduce a bill 
establishing a uniform rate of postage of five 
cents for the half ounce, two cents for the ounce, 
filteen cents for the two ounce, and five cents ad- 
ditional for every ounce and fraction of an ounce 
additional weight,—and also providing that news- 
papers should be. carried and delivered free of 
postage within the county in which they are 
printed. 

Pust Office Appropriation Bill.—The considera- 
tion of tuis bili having been resumed in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, addressed the 
Commiltiee, taking occasion to present his views 
upon the territorial question, and advocating con- 
servalive ground with respect to this aud kindred 
subjects of importance. 

Mr. Murphy, of New York, followed, upon the 
same question. He complemented the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. McDowell) for his splendid 
speech upon the subject, receatly delivered upoa 

that floor; but be could not heip believing that 
the g nlleman was allaching too much import- 
ance to the territorial question. Tne peuple 
would settle that question judiciously, and disap 








German Navy, in the form of officers, naval 
architents, &c.—Boston Traveller. 


point the expectations of the disunivaists. Cun 
gress, he maintained, had nothing to do with sia- 


bill, no defining what the Swamp lands unfit for * 
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very. 1 was purely a municipal and local insti- 
tution. The people of California, as well as other 
States or Territories, had the sole right to say 
whether they would tolerate the institution with- 
their borders, or not. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill 


vious question it was ordered to be engrossed, 
read a third time, and passed. 

- Territorial Government in California.—The bill 
to establish a territorial government in California 
was then considered in Committee of the Who'e, 
when Mr. Chapman addressed the Committee on 
the subject of slavery, especially with reference 
to the power of the General Government over 


Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, obtained the floor, 
but gave way for a motion to rise, which being 
agreed to, the Committee rose, and the House 
adjourned. 


Monday, February 26, 1849. 


In Senate.—The credentials of John Wales, 
elected a Senator of the United States from the 
State of Delaware, to fill the unexpired term of 
the Hon. John M. Clafton, resigned, were pre- 
sented by his colleague, Mr. Spruance. Mr. 
Wales was thereupon qualified, and took his seat. 

The vacancy in the Committee on Finance, 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Clayton, was 
filled by the appointment of Mc. Webster. 

Swamp Lands of Louisiana.—The bill from the 
House to aid the Siate of Louisiana in reclaiming 
the swamp lands therein, was read a first and 
second times, and then considered in quasi Com- 
mittee. Alter some debate, the bill was reported 
without amendment, ordered to a third reading, 





and passed. 


Seventh Census.—-Mr. Underwood, from the | 
Select Committee on the subject, reported a bill | 


to provide for the taking of the seventh census | 52% Miller, Niles, Phelps, Rusk, Sebastian, Spru. 


or enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States; which was twice read, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The bill to allow compensation to Registers 


and Receivers of the several land offices for locat-| 


ing military bounty land warrants, Choctaw land 
scrip, and for other purposes, was considered, 
amended, and subsequently read a third time, and 
passed. 

The bill concerning the pay departinest of the 
Army was also considered, read a third time and 
passed. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bill.—The ccnsideration 
of this bill being resumed, and the questwn being 
on the amendment of Mr. Dayton to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Dayton modified his amendment, so as to 
read; 


That until other provision for the government of | 


the territories recently acquired from Mexico, under 
the late treaty with that Government, (dated second 
February, eighteen hundred aud forty-eight,) shall 
be made by Congress, all the military, civil, and ju- 
dicial powers heretofure exercised by the othcers of 
the Mexican Government in the same territories 
shall be vested in such person or persuns, and shall 
be exercised in such manner as the President of the 
United Siates shall direct, fur the maintaining the 
inhabitants of said territuries in the flee enjoyment 
of their iiberty, property, and re.igion ; and the laws 
of the United States, relating to the revenue and its 
collection, shall be extended to said teritories. And 
the President of the United States shall be and he is 
hereby authorized, within the term aforesaid, to es- 
tabiish such districts for the collection of the revenue, 
and during the recess of Congress appoint such oth- 
cers, Whose commussiuns shall expire at the end of 
the next session uf Congress, to enlorce the said 
laws, as to him shall seem expedient; said officers 
to receive such compensation as the President may 
prescribe, not exceeding double the compensatiun 


heretoture paid to similar officers of the United | 


States, or its territories, tor like service ; and to ana- 
the same to be done, the sum of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars be appropriated, vut of any money in 
the treusury not olerwise appropriated. 

Mr. Douglass having declined to address the 
Senate further, Mr. Downs, from Louisiana, ad- 
dressed the Senate in relerence particularly to 


the position assumed by Mr. Dayton that the} 
Constitution of the United States does not, pro-| 


pria vigore, extend to the new Territories, and 
that it 1s not competent for Congress to extend it 
there, expressing his surprise at the change of 
position heretofore assumed by that Senator, and 
Others from his section, on the slave question, 
which is totally changed by the opinioas now ad- 
vanced. Mr. U. reiteraied the seniiment con- 
tained in the minority report of the Judiciary 
Committee on the bili to provide for the admis- 


| Walker, Webster, Westcott, and Yulee—47. ; 


sion of California as a State into the Union, as- 
serting the belief that it was competent for Con- 
gress to make the admission, and that it was a 
question only of expediency, which Congress 
must decide. 

Mr. Bell followed in explanation of his remarks 
on a preceding day, and to correct the misappre- 
hension of Senators who had noticed his positions 
in the course of this debate. 

Messrs. Berrien, Dayton and Underwood con- 
tinued the debate until the hour of recess. 


Evenine Session.—Mr. Dodge, of Wisconsin, 
presented the resolutions of the Legislature of 
that State, in opposition to the extension of sla- 
very in the territories of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia; which were read, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Post Office Appropriation Bill_— House bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office for the year ending June 30, 1850, was 
read a first and second times, and referred to 
Committee on Finance. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bill.—The consideration 
of this bill being resumed, the debate was con- 
tinued by Messrs. Hunter, Berrien, Niles, and 
Westcott. 

And the debate being concluded, the question 
was taken on the amendment of Mr. Dayton to 
the amendment submitted by Mr. Walker, and 
rejected as follows: 


YeEas— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Cameron, Dayton, 
Dodge, of Wisconsin, Dodge, of Iowa, Hamlin, and 
Mangum—8. 

Nays—Messrs, Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, 
Berrien, Boriand, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Clarke, 
Corwin. Davis, of Mussachusetis, Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson, Dix, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Fitz- 
gerald, Fuzpairick, Foote, Greene, Hule, Hunne_un, 
Houston, Hunter, Johnson, of Maryland, Johnson, of 
Louisiana, Johnson, of Georgia, Jones, King, Ma- 


ance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood Upham, Wales 


The question then recurred on the amendment 


subraitted by Mr. Walker, amended by Mr. Ber-| 


rien, so as to read: 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the Con- 
Stiiuuon of the United Siates in so far as its provi- 
sions can be applied to the condition of a territory, 
and all and singular the several acts of Congress re. 
specting the registering, recording, eurolling, or 
heensing ships or vessels, and the entry and ciear- 
ance thereof, and the foreign and coast'g trade and 
fisheries, and all the acts respec’'ing the imposing 
cnd collectiag of duties on imports, and all acts re- 
specliug trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, and all acts respecting the public lands [or 
the survey or sale thereof, and all and singular the 
uther acts of Congress of a public and general cia- 
racter, and the provisions whereof are suitable and 
proper to be applied] to the territory west of the Riv 
del Norte, acquired trom Mexico by the treaty of the 
| second day ot February, eighteen hundred and tor- 
ty-eight, be, and the same are hereby, extended over 
and given, and made in full force and efficacy in all 
said territory ; and the President of the United States 








be, and he is hereby, authorized to prescribe and 
| establish all proper and needlui rules aud regulations 
(in conformity with the Coustitution of the United 
| States) for the enforcement of said Jawa in said ter- 
| ritory, and for the preservation cf order and tranquil- 

liiy, and the establishment of justice therein, and 
| from time to time to modify or cuange the said rules 
| and regu.auons in such munner as may seein to him 
| discreet and proper, and may prescribe and estab- 
| lish, temporarily, such divisiois, districts, ports, of | 
| fices, and arrangements proper fur the execution o 
| Said laws, and appuint aud commussivn such officers 
| as nay be necessary (0 administer such laws in said 
_ter:ttury for such term or terins as he may prescribe, 
whose authority shall-continue unul otherwise pro- 
vided by Congress; said officers to receive such 
compensation as the President may prescribe, not 
exceeding double the compensation heretoture paid 
to similar officers of the United States, or its teértito- 
ries, lor like services 3 and tu enable the same to be 
done, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars be 
appropriated, out of any muney iu the treasury not 
Otllerwise appropriated. 


Mr. Baldwin having briefly addressed the Sen- 
ate on the general question — 

Mr. Underwood moved to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the words * west of the Rio 
Grande,” and inserting “ territory” instead ol 
* territories.” 

Mr. Houston, Mr. Rusk, and Mr. Webster brief- 
ly addressed tue Senate on this amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was not 
agreed lo. 

‘The question recurred on Mr. Walker’s amend- 
ment, aud it was agreed to, as follows: 


| 








= 
Towa, Douglas, Downs, Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick, Foot. 
Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, of Louisiana’ 
Johnson, of Georgia, hing, Mangum, Mason Rus), 
Schastian, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Walje, 
Westcott, and Yulee—29. 4 
Nays—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Badger, Baldwin 
Bradbury, Bright, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin. Dayj,' 
of Massachusetts, Dayton, Diz, Dodge. of Wiseor, 
sin, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Johnson, of Mary. 
land, Jones Miller, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Spruance 
Upham, Wales, Webster—27. , 


On motion of Mr. Atchison, the bill was amend. 
ed by the insertion of an item to enable the Sec. 
retary of War to pay the balance of the estima. 
ted cost of the buildings of the Choctaw Acade. 
my to Col. R. M. Johnson, of Kentucky, $6,0u0, 

Mr. Mangum further moved to amend by inser- 
ling an item for Abraham Kinther, late Charge 
d’Affaires to Portugal, such sum as the Secretar 
of State, upon adjusting his claim, shall allow 
for his unavoidable detention abroad from 24 of 
January, 1848, to the 16:h of September follow. 
ing, provided such sum shall not exceed the rate 
of tis official salary ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Mangum moved further to amend by the 
insertion ot the following: 

** For outfit for a Minister to the Government 
of Cnili, $9,000. 

‘** For salary of said Minister, $9 000.” 

Upon the propriety of raising the mission to 
Chili to a Minister Plenipotentiary a debate 
arose, in which Messrs. Mangum, Foole, King, 
Westcott, Webster, Butler and Atherton took part. 

Mr. Foote called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and resulteJ as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Ber. 
rien, Borland, Butler, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin. Da- 
vis, of Mussachusetts, Dayton Downs, Greene, Hale, 
Hannegan, Houston, Huxter, Johnson, of Maryland, 
Johnson, of Lowsiana, Mangum, Miller, Pearce, 
Phelps, Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Upham, Wales, 
Webster and Westcott—30. 


Nays— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bell, Bradburu, 
Bright, Davis, of Mississippi. Dickinson, Diz, Dodge, 
of Lowa, Felch, Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick, Foste, Hum- 


| lin, Juhuson, of Georgia, Jones, King Mason, Niles, 
I 


Sturgeon, Turney, U 
—24 


wo Be 


iderwood, Walker, and Yulee 


Mr. Mangum also offered the following, which 
were agreed lo: 


‘* For the outfit of a minister to the Germanic 
Confeceration, $9,000. 

For one year’s salary for the said Minister, 
$9,000. 

For one year’s salary for a Secretary of Lega- 
tion to the said mission, $2,000. 


Mr. King moved to amend by inserting the fol- 
lowing, which was agreed to: 


** For compensation to Alexander Hammett 
for his services as Charge d’Afflaires at Naples, 
from the 20th of May, 1847, to the 2lstof June, 
1848, $4,875. 


Mr. Downs offered the following, which was 
agreed to: 


‘¢ For additional compensation to the District 
Judges of Louisiana, for the year ending the 
30ih of June, 1848, $600, being the deficiency of 
appropriation for that year, and $800 for the 
year ending the 30th June, 1849, under the pro- 
visions of the Ist section of the act of 17th June, 
1844.” 


Mr. Hale offered an amendment to increase 
the compensation of our Ministers to England, 
France and Russia. He did this to carry owla 
suggestion which had fallen from Mr. King, who 
staied that the salaries now allowed those Minis- 
ters were not sufficient to pay their actual ex- 
penses. He proposed to muke the salaries as 
jollows: The Minister to Russia $12,000 per 
annum, to France $16,000, and to England 
$20,0U0. He called tor a division, asked that 
tue vote should be first taken on allowing an ad- 
ditional sum of $7,000 to the Minister to France. 

On this proposition a discussion arose, '0 
which Messrs. Dix, Dickinson, Webster, Hale, 
King, Westcott, Buller aud Allen took part. With- 
oul iaking the qucstion, at 10 u’clock, the Sevale 
adjour.ed. 


House or Representatives.— Prisoners of wa 
in Mexico :—'Ihe rules were suspended tor the 
purpose of considering a bill which had passed 
ihe Senate at the first session, to allow suDs!s 
lence to certain Arkansas and other volunieer’s 
who bad been prisoners of war in Mexico. ‘he 








Yeas— Messrs. Aitchison, Bell, Berrien, Borland, 
Butler, Davis, of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dodge, of 





bill was ordered to a third reading, read a third 
time and passed, 
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California bill.—A resolution was adopted to 
terminate debate on the bill to establish the ter- 
ritorial government of Upper California, at twelve 
o'clock to-morrow. ; 

Virginia Resolutions.—Mr. Atkinson presented 
the resolutions of the Legislature of the State of 
Virginia, on the subject of the Wilmot Proviso 
(see page 73) and moved that they be laid on the 
table and printed. “ 

And, on this motion, Mr. Atkinson was about 
to make some remarks, when the House refused 
to hear. 

California Territorial Government.—The consid: 
erativn of this bill was resumed, aad Mr. Stewart, 
of Michigan proceeded to address the Committee 
ov the subject of the power of Coffgress to in- 
stitute a terrilorial government, the power to in- 
stitule a government with the Wilmot Proviso 
clause, and the expediency of so doing—all of 
which were maintained. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Gayle, Root, Evans, of Maryland, Snyder, Mul- 
lin, Venable, Greely, Morse, Palfrey, and Boydon, 
ov the subject of slavery,—in the course of which 
Mr. Evans gave votice of an intention to move 
the following substitute for the bill under consid- 
eration : 

* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Con- 
gress assembled, Toat, until the end of the first ses- 
sion of the next Congress, all and singular the 
acts of Congress with respect to trade and inter- 
course with the Indian tribes, and all acts with 
regard to the survey and disposition of the public 
lands, are hereby extended over (the territory ac- 
quired from Mexico by the treaty of the second of 
hevruary, eighteen hundred and forty eight ; and 
all and singular the wilitary, civil and judicial 
powers exercised by the officers of the existing 
government of the same territory, shall be vested 
iu such person or persons, and shall be exercised 
insuch wanner as the President of the United 
Siates shall direct, for the maintaining the inhab- 
itants of said territury in the free enjoyment of 
theae liberty, property, and religion.” 

On the cunclusion of Mr. Boyden’s speech, Mr. 
Roman obtained the floor, and was proceeding in 
sowe remarks on (the subject of the tariff, wuen 
he yielded to a motion lo adjourn. 


Tuesday, Feburary 27, 1849. 


In SENATE.— Post office appropriation.—Mr. Ath- 
erton, trom the Committee on Fivance, reported 
without amendment House bill making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post office Department 
fur the year ending Juue 30, 1850. 


Inauguration of President and Vice President: — 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, from the Committee 
appoited for the purpose, made the following 
report: 

The Committee appointed on the part of the 
Senate, jointly with the Commilti¢e on the part 
of the House of Representatives, to wait on 
Zachary Taylor and Millard Filimore and notify 
them of their election as President and Vice Pre- 
sidentol the United States, report: 

That they bave performed the duty assigned 
them, and that the President elect in signilying 
his acceptance of tne office to which he had been 
chosen by the people, evinced emotions of the 
proloundest gratitude, and acknowledged his dis- 
trust of his ability to juifil the expectations upon 
which their contidence was based, dul gave as- 
surances of a fixed purpose to administer the go- 
Vernment for the benefit and advantage of the 
Whole country. 

Jn alluding to the fact to which his attention 
had been drawn, that the chairman of the com- 
mitlee represented a public body, a majority of 
Whom were opposed in political opinion to the 
President elect, and accorded with that majority, 
he recognized in it the deference to the popular 
Will constitutionally expressed, on which resis 
the strength and hope of the Republic, and he 
said thal it was to have been expecied from the 
Senate of the United Siates. 

He expressed an ardent wish that he might be 
able in any degree to assuage the fierceness of 
party, or temper with moderation the conflicts of 
thuse whe are only divided as to the weans of 
securing the public wellare. 

He said, naving been reminded that he was 
about to occupy the Chair once filled by Wash- 
ington, thathe could hope to emulate him only 
in (he sivglepess of the aims which guided the 
Conduct of ihe man who had no parfaliel in his- 
ory and bo rival in the hearts of his countrymen. 

lo Cunclusion, he anucunced his readimess to 


P roximo, at such hour and place as might be de- 
Signated. ; 

And the Committee further report, that the 
Vice Presideat, in signifying his acceptance of 
the office to which he had been chosen by the 
people, expressed the profound sensibility with 
which he had received the announcement of his 
election, and said that, deeply impressed with the 
obligations which it imposed and the distin- 
guished honor it conferred, he should do injustice 
to his feelings if he failed to express his grateful 
thanks for the manifestation of confidence ; that 
he should accept the office conscious of his want 
of experience, and distrustful of his ability to 
discharge its duties, but with an anxious wish to 
meet the expectations of those who had so gene- 
rously conferred it upon him. 

Mr. Davis, in conclusion, submitted a resolu- 
tion, for the appointment of a committee to make 
the necessary arrangements for the reception of 
the President Elect on the 5th of March next, 
which was unanimously adopted, and the Vice 
President appointed Messrs. Reverdy Johnson, Jef- 
Jerson Davis, and John Davis, as that committee. 

Concerning Records.—A bill to amend an act to 
authenticate certain records was introduced, read 
three limes and passed. 

The bills, to provide for making application of 
renewal of patent rights, and to regulate the 
pensions of disabled officers, soldiers, seamen and 
marines, afler discussion was laid upon the table. 

Civd and Diplomatic Bill._—The consideration 
of this bill was resumed, the question being on 
the amendments offered by Mr. Hale for the in- 
crease of the salaries of the United States Min- 
isters to Eugland, France and Russia; which, 
alter considerable debate, were withdrawn, Mr. 
Hale declaring his determination to reuew them | 
hereafter. 

Amendments making appropriations for print- | 
ing a catalogue of the Library—for completing 
the works of the Exploring Expedition—tor al- 
terations in the Capitol—for the payment of 
commissions to the depositories of the public 
moneys—for completing the geological survey of 
the mineral lands of Wiscousin, Michigan and 
Arkansas—for compensation for mileage to Sen- 
alors—ito supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
lor books—aud to pay for some work io the State 
Department—were offered, and agreed to. 

An amendment, to include an outfit for the 
Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands, also, an 
amencment appropriating $5,000 annually for ten 
years, for the purchase of Catiiu’s gallery of 
paintings aud Ludian curiosilies,-—and an amend- 
ment to allow $2,500 to Selah R. Hobbie, As- 
sistant Postmaster Geveral, for services as agent 
for Post Office department, while abroad,—were 
severaily considered, aud rejected. 

At twenty minutes before ten o'clock in the 
evening the bill was reported to the Senate, and 
the Sevate then adjourned. 


House or Representatives.—Mr. Cobb, from 
the Committee on public lands, introduced a bill 
lo reduce and graduate the price of the pubdlic 
lands to actual seitiers, and tor other purposes. 
Read twice and relerred. 

Mr. Collamer, {rom the same committee, re- 
ported back to the House, without amendment, 
the following bills, viz:—To grant to the Atlan- 
tic and Guli Railroad Company the right of way 
through the public lands of the United States— 
and, lo discourage speculation in the public lands, 
and to secure homes to actual setliers thereon ; 
the first of which was read a third time anu 
passed, and the latter ordered to be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Collamer also introduced a bill in relation 
to the Fox and Wisconsin River reservation ; 
which was read three times, and passed. 

Bill granting the right of way, &c., for a rail- 
road from Cairo, via Vandalia to Du Buque, and 
from Cairo to the Wabash river, was reported 
without amen‘ment. 

California Territorial Government.—The con- 
sideration of this bill was resumed, and Mr. 
Roman continued and concluded bis remarks in 
favor of the protective system exposing, what 
he conccived to be, the fallacies of the Presi- 
dent’s message, and the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and giving a history of the 
mining aud manufacturing business of England, 
and comparing it with the business of this coun- 
try. 

The bill was then taken up and considered by 
sectious. And the (welth section (containing the 
Wilmot Proviso) bemg read, Mr. Sawyer moved 





take the oath of office on the 5th of March, 





that it be stricken oul, aad stated the motion to 
have been made for the reason that he did not 


recognize the right of Congress to say what 
kind of laws should not be passed by the people of 
this territory, provided they were republican. 

Propositions to amend the amendment, were 
severally rejected,—and the question was then 
taken on the motion to strike out, and it was ne- 
gatived by a vote of 88 to 105. 

‘Thé bill having been read through, the blanks 
filled, and no other amendments being offered, 
the question came up on agreeing to the substi- 
tute heretofore offered by Mr. Preston, of Va., 
(see page 134.) 

Mr. Collins moved to amend the first section 
of the bill by adding thereto ‘* Provided, that 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said State, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted.” 

Upon which motion the question was taken, 
and decided in the affirmative—ayes 91, nays 87. 

Mr. Greeley moved an amendment to include 
in the limits of the State the Country of New 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande, which was re- 
jected, ayes 59, nays 63. 

The question now recurring on the substitute 
of Mr. Preston, as amended, it was rejected— 
ayes none, noes not counted. 

Mr. Evans then moved his substitute for the 
bill, of which he had given notice yesterday, 
being substantially the amendment of Mr. Wal- 
ker to the Civil and Diplomatic bill, adopted in 
ihe Senate. 

Mr. Ashmun moved to amend by adding the 
twelfth section (the Wilmot Proviso) to the sub- 
stitule. 

Mr. Evans then withdrew the substitute. 

The Committee then rose aad reported the bill 
tc the House, and Mr. Wentworth demanded the 
previous question, first upon concurring in the 
amendment of the Committee and next upon the 
engrossment of the bill. 

The amendments (being merely the filling of 
blanks) were then concurred in, and the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed. And, being engrossed, 
the question came up on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Meade moved to lay the bill on the table, 
and demanded the yeas and nays on that ques- 
tion ; which were taken and are as follows: 


Y eas—Messrs. Atkinson, Barringer, Barrow, Bay- 
ly, Bedinger, Bocock, Botts, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Boydon, Bridges, Wiliam G. Brown, Albert G. 
Brown, Burt, Cabell, Chapman, Chase, Beverly L. 
Clarke, Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. 
Cobb, Cocke, Crisfield, Crozier, Dounell, Garnett 
Duncan, Alexander Evans, Featherston, Flournoy, 
French, Fulton, Gaines, Gayle, Gentry, Goggin, 
Green, Willard P. Hall, Haralson, Harmanson, 
Harris, Hill, Hilliard, [. E. Holmes, George S. 
Houston, Inge, Iverson, Jameson, Andrew Jvhuson, 
Robert W. Johnson, George W. Jones, J. W. .Juncs, 


. Kaufman, Kennon, Thomas Butler King, La Sere, 


Ligon, Lumpkin, McDowell, McLane, McQueen, 
Meude, Miller, Morehead, Morse, Outlaw, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pilsbury, Rhett, Roman. Sawyer, 
Shepherd, Simpson, Stanton, Stephens, Thibodeuuc, 
Thomas, Jacob Thompson, John B. Thompson, 
Tompkins, Toombs, Venable, Wovodward—S6. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ashmun, Belcher. 
Bingham, Birdsall, Blackmur, Brady, Brvdhead, 
Buckner, Butler, Canby, Cathcart, Clupp, Franklin 
Clurk, Collamer, Collins, Conger, Cranston, Crowell, 
Cummins, Darling, Dickey, Dixon, Duer, Dunn. Eck- 
ert, Edsall, Edwards, Embree, Nuthan Evans, Furan, 
Farrelly, Ficklin, Fisher, Freedley, Giddings, (Gott, 
Greeley, Gregory, Grinnell, Hale, Nathan K. Hull, 
Hammons, Moses Hamp.ton, Henley, Henry, Elias 
B. Holmes, Hubbard, Hudson, Hunt, Charles J. In- 
gersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenkins, James H. 
Johnson, Kellogg, Duniel P. King, Lahm, William 
tT. Lawrence, Sidney Lawrence, Leffler, Levin, Lin- 
coln, Lord, Lynde, Maclay, Mc Cleliand, McClernand, 
Melivaine, Job Mann, Horace Mann, Marsh, Mar- 
vin, Morris, Mullin, Murphy, Nelson, Newell, Ni- 
coll, Palfrey, Peaslee, Peck, Petrie, Petit, Pol- 
lock, Putnam, Reynolds, Richardson, Richey, Robin- 
son, Rockhill, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
Rose, Root, Rumsey, St. John, Schenck, Sherrill, 
Silvester; Slingerland, Smart, Caleb B. Smith, Robt. 
Smith, Starkweather, Andrew Siuart, C. E. Stuart, 
Strohm, Strong, Tullmadge, Tuylor, James T'homp- 
son, Richard iv Thompson, Wm. Thompson, Thurs 
ston, Tuck. Ven Dyke, Vinton, Warren, Wentworth, 
White, Wick, Wiley, Williams, Wilmot, and Wil- 
son—127. 

So the House decided that the bill should not 
be laid on the table. 

And the question recurring on the demand for 
the previous question, there was a second. 

Aud the main question (un the passage of the 
bill) was ordered to be now taken. 

‘he yeas and mays were asked and ordered 
thereon. . 

And the question ‘* Shall this bill pass?’ was 
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then taken and decided in the affirmative—yeas 
126, nays 67—as follows : 

{The list.of yeas and nays on the passage of 
the bill varies only from the reverse of the vote 
on the question to lay the bill on the table, in 
the following particulars, viz: Messrs. Brady, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll. and Thi- 
bodeauz did not vote. Messrs. Daniel and Has- 

kell voted in the negative, and Messrs. James G 
Hampton and Truman Smith in the affirmative.) 

So the bill was passed. : 

Branch Mint at California —Mr. Meade obtained 
leave to introduce a bill to establish a branch 
mint in California, and for other purposes ; which 
was read a first and second time. 

Territorial Government for New Mexico.—The 
bill to establish a territorial government for New 
Mexico being under consideration. 

Mr. Vinton proposed an amendment, that no- 
thing herein contained shall affect the question 
of Texan boundary, authorizing the temporary 
administration of justice within that portion ol 
the territory claimed as belonging to Texas, and 
providing for an adjustment of the boundary by 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. Vinton briefly addressed the commi'tee in 
explanation and support of the amendment. 

lt was well known, he said, that Texas claimed 
toown the entire country bordering upon this 
side of the Rio Grande, from its mouth to ils 
source. He had therefore stated on the floor of 
the House, that he believed that an invalid claim. 
But it was sufficient that it was set up in good 
faith by a State to entitle it to respect. Now, this 
bill proposed to draw a boundary iine between 
New Mexico and the State of Texas, in such a 
manner as to include in the proposed territory a 
very large district of country that was claimed by 
the State of Texas as a part of her territory lying 
upon this side of the Rio Grande. 

Now, when a controversy of this sort arose, 
every one knew that of all tribunals this House 
was the least fitted to decide upon it. A question 
of this description necessarily involved the early 
history of the ‘Territory of Texas and of New 
Mesico, all the transactions connected with the 
revolution in Texas, and the annexation of ‘Texas 
to the United States, as well as the act of the Go- 
vernment of the United States on the late treaty 
with the Republic of Mexico. If this question 
were referred for settlement to that tribunal, 
which the Constitution of the Uvited States had 
provided for the settlement of all controversies 
which might arise upon questions of boundary 
between the diferent States of this Union—il it 
were referred to the Supreme Court of the United 
Siales—it would follow, as a matter of course, 
thal preliminary to the settiement of the question, 
all ihe necessary surveys, examinations, collec- 
tions of facts and proof, must be made, in the 
taking of which proof, both parties would have 
an opportunity to be present, and to investigate 
and bring forward all the facts. And when the 
question Was made, as it must be made between 
two sovereign States of this Union—when all the 
jacls Were pul upon record, and both parties had 
a lair Opportupity to make good the claim set up 
by them—as a matter of course, the question 
would be presented on both sides by the ables 
counsel in the country, and it would receive the 
solemn, serious, Calm deliberation which beloug- 
ed to such a tribunal as the Supreme Court o1 
the United States, mstead of that casual attention 
which alone could be. bestowed upon it in this 
House—to say nothing oi the -fuct, thal some por- 
tion of the House, at least, was composed of gen- 
Uemen who did not pretend to be Jawyers, who 
did not belong to that profession at all, aud were 
therefore untitied to deeide a question of this na- 
ture. It was, in the circumstances in which it 
Was presented, and to which he had reierred, 
purely a question of Jaw, and nothing else. Ii 
‘dexas did iu fact own the Lerritory i dispule, 
then he desired that she should baye it. She 
sould have the benefit of a hearing before the 
Supreme Court, which would give her the high- 
est security that her rights would be respecied 
and carried into effect. On the other hang, if the 
country in controversy did not belong to ‘Texas, 
that he was free to say, (hat he was one of those 
who were not wiiling to accord it toher. He 
Was bol willing to give a gracious gill to Texas 
cf a ‘Territory as jarge or larger than two or three 
Bates of this Union, which, if at were given to 
ber, carfied with it ali the public lands, apd ali 
the public property which attached to the territo- 
ry this side of tue Rio Grande. We had already 
been involved on account of Texas—he said on 


—— 


account of Texas, because every gentleman here 
knew that if annexation had never taken place 
we should have had no war with Mexico—we 
had already been involved on account of the an- 
nexation of Texas in a war whioh had cost us, he 
thought he might say, $100,000,000, or nearly 
that amount; and, in addition, it was now pro- 
posed that we should surrender up to Texas all 
that immense portion of country bordering on this 
side of the Rio Grande. 

Hie desired that Texas should have a fair hear- 
ing; that all her claims which were founded in 
law and equity should be established and carried 
into effect. If the country on this side of the Rio 
Grande did in law and equily belong to her, then 
he was the last man in this House who would en- 
deavor to wrest it from her; and consequently he 
had stated in this amendment to this bill, which 
took in a large district of country which Texas 
claimed, that nothing in this act contained should 
be construed to impair or affect the rights of 
Texas, but that Texas should have the opportu- 
nity of instituting a suit in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which, in all respects, should 
be. instituted, conducted, tried, and decided, as 
controversies were instituted, conducted, tried, 
and decided, between two States of this Union. 

He thought, if Texas desired only that which 
was fair, she would not object to this proposition. 
No portion of the people of the United States, he 
thought, could object to the proposition to bring 
this controversy into the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Everybody knew, if the question 
was settled by Congress, it could not be without 
agitation. Jt was precisely one of those questions 
which could not be settled here without agitation ; 
and if it was settled here, by the vote of this 
House, he undertook to say it would give deep 
dissatisfaction either to the people of the rorthern 
or of the southern portion of the United States : 
he did not undertake to say which portion it might 
be; that would be according as the case was set- 
tled in favor of one side or the other. Butif it 
was settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, according to law and equily, every portion 
of this whole laud, of this law loving land, should 


settlement which wouid relieve us from the trou- 
bles and the dangers of this agitating question. 

Mr. Greeley regarded the amendment as a most 
extraordinary proposition in all respects. This 
question of boundary was more than a mere 
question of law : it was a question of liberty and 
of right, The peopie of New Mexico were 
known to be strongly against submitung them- 
selves to the rule and authority of Texas. They 
had, at ali times, and under all circumstances, 
resisted the jurisdiction of that Sialte. And now 
it Was proposed to send them belore a tribunal 
for the decision—he could hardly say of what 
question, without looking at the resolutions of 
annexation. 

He looked at the facts. The government of 
Texas, separated from these people by three hun- 
dred miles of desert and wiidervess, peopled by 
Indians, was demanding jurisdiction over them; 
and on tife other band, the people ot New Mexico, 
separated from ‘lexas,as they ever had been, 
were demanding protection against this claim ot 
jusisdiction. He held that no people, under such 
circumstances, ought to be goveraed by any other 
auibority tuan their own, or that instituted by 
themselves. if the claim of Texas had any legal 
validity, the people of New Mexico had aiso 
rights under the treaty of peace which we were 
sulemuly bound to maintain. ‘Ihe claim of Tex- 
as could hardly be maintained on the ground of 
possession, or that of a lille acquired by con- 
quest ; for the flag of Texas never waved over 
tue soul of New Mexico, except lor a lew days, 
when the party bearing 1t was defeated and cap- 
tured to the Jast man, reaching their homes by a 
roule more Circullows than any on which Cungres- 
sional mileage is computed. ‘The ciaim of ‘lex- 
as rests on nothing but itself—a mere paper de- 
claralion. 

Under such a state of facts, and with the an- 
néxalion resolutions declaring the boundary ol 
lexas to be subject to adjustment by this Go- 
vernment, why not meet tue question? For his 
part, Knowing that the question of iberty or sla- 
very was involved in the proposition, and that 
the decision ol the Supreme Court upon it in favor 
of the Claim of ‘Lexas would carry slavery over 
a territory much larger than the whole ot New 
Eugiand, ve was unwilling to commit such a ques- 
tiv Lo tbat tribupal. He spoke of that trivunal 





with all respect, when he iutimated that a ma- 
jority of the judges were slayeholders, susiaining 


be, and oughtto be, satisfied with it—a mode of 





ie 


Ahe right of this Government to extend slavery. 


He considered that the free States should never 
consent to give up the decision of this question to 
a slaveholding tribunal. Why should they not 
choose to have it settled here where their power, 
is predominant ? 

he amendment seemed to him the most ey. 
traordinary proposition he had ever heard. Jt way 
virtually a proposition to annul the governmen; 
of New Mexico, and to surrender her people ty 
the authority of Texas, provided those slavehold. 
ing judges should say so. He objected to any 
action of Congress recognizing any ground of 
claim by Texas to a jurisdiction which she haq 
never yet established. 
her send inher officers and endeavor to extend 
her laws over that territory, thus bringing the 
question naturally before the Supreme Court, 
He protested against any action here calculated 
to create any implication or presumption of the 
existence of that right. If the House were to 
adopt the amendment, it would be taken as 
strong #mplication that Texas was entitled to the 
jurisdiction claimed, which he could not for 
moment admit. 

If the mover of the amendment would so mod- 
ify his proposition as to refer the question of 
jurisdiction to the decision of the people of New 
Mexico, he would agree to it. hat would be 
to settle the question upon a republican principle, 
But to throw the decision entirely upon the Su- 
preme Court, would be to regard these people as 
though they were nothing more than so many 
mules or buffalues ; it would be making a transter 
of them, under cover of the authority of the Su- 
preme Court, and against their wishes, to the 
authorities of Texas. 

Mr. Bay'y said, he did not know the character 
of the amendment until it was just pow read, 
He also was compelled to express his surprise, 
that so good a lawyer as the mover of it was 
known to be, should have made such a _ propos: 
tion. He cid not hesitate to say, that if the 
amendment were adopted, it would be a most 
flagrant violation of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. One of the features of the (territo- 
rial) bill proposed by his colleague from the Mo 
nongalia district, he was decidedly opposed to; 
and his principal objection to-it was, that it pro 
posed to reier this question of boundary to the 
decision of the Supreme Court. His ovjeciion 
io such a relerence of that question grew out of 
a sentiment of his own Stale, as expressed ona 
very memorable occasion. ‘There was, at one 
lime, a controversy Letween the State of Virginia 
and the State of Maryland, as to the boundary 
between them; and the State of Maryland pro 
posed to reler the matter to the decision of the 
Supreme Court. But one of the most distin: 
guished Jawyers of Virginia, the late Lyttieton 
W. Tazewell, refused to appear in the case on 
the part of Virginia, taking the ground—in which 
he was sustained vy the Virginia Legisiature— 
that no sovereign Siate can reler a question of 
boundary to any iribunal not constituted by ils 
own authority. He, (Mr. B.,) therefore, with 
that decision of his own State velore hia, could 
never have agreed lo the proposition Contaiued in 
the bill to which he had referred. 

He knew that the Supreme Court had assumed 
jurisdiction of questions of boundary, asin the 
cases of New Jersey and the United States, aid 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts ; but who ever 
heard betore of taking up a question of territorial 
bouudary belore the Supreme Court? 





LIST OF ACTS 
Passed at the Second Session of the Thirtieth Con- 
gress. 


PUBLIC. 


An act to authorize the judge of the courts of 
the United States ul the ith circuit to held the 
circuit court jor the district of Kentucky. 

An act concerning the selection oi jurors in 
certain courts of the United States. 

An act deciaring Fort Covington, in the Stale 
of New York, to bea port of delivery, and lor 
other purposes, 

An act to transfer the towns of Vinal Haven, 
North Haven, and Isiesborough irom the collec- 
tion district of Penobscot to that of Beliast in We 
state of Maine. 

An act to provide for the payment of horses 
and other property lost or destroyed in the mill 
lary service of the Uuited States. 

An act to authorize the comwage of $20 and $1 
gold pieces at the miat of the United siates aud 
is branches. 
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An act for the settlement of the claims of New 
Hampshire against the United States. 

An act to aid the State of Louisiana in draino- 
ing the swamp lands therein, 

Ano act to supply deficiencies in the appropria~ 
tions fur the service of the fiscal year ending 
Jnne 30, 1849. 

An act to provide for carrying into execution, 
jn part the twelfth article of the treaty with 
Mexico, concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the year ending 30th 
June, 1850 

An making appropriations for the payment of 
revolutionary and other pensions of the United 
States for the year ending 30th June, 1850. 

An act making appropriations for the payment 
of navy pensions foc the year ending June 30, 
1850. : 

An act granting five years’ half pay to certain 
widows and orphans of officers and non-commis 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates, both re- 

ulars and volunteers. 

— An act to establish an additional land office in 
the State of Missouri. 

An actin relation to the Fox and Wisconsin 
river reservation in the State of Wisconsin. 

Ao actto make arrangements for taking the 
seventh census, 

An act making appropriations for certain for- 
tifications of the United States for the year end- 
ing the 30th June, 1850. 

An act to amend the act entitled ‘* an act sup- 
plemental to the act for the admussion of the 
State of lowa and Florida into the Union.” 

An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Othce Department for the year end- 
ing the 3Uth of June, 1850. 

An act to provide fur the settlement of the ac- 
counts of public officersand others who may have 
received muneys arising from military coutribu- 
tions or olherwise in Mexico. 

An actto extend the provisions of all laws 
now in force relating to the carriage of passen- 
gers in merchant vessels, aud ithe regulation 
ihereol. ‘ 

An act requiring all moneys receivable from 
customs aud trom all olher sources to be paid 
immediately into the treasury, without abalewent 
or deducting, and for other purposes. 

An act lo establish the Hume Department, and 
to provide for the ‘Treasury Depariment an As- 
sisiaul Secretary of the ‘lreasuzy and a Commis- 
sioner of the Customs, 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the arwy for the year ending 30th June, 1850. 

Ap act making appropriations for the naval 
service lor the year euding the 3Uth June, 1850. 

Au act making appropriations tor the current 
and contingent expenses of the ludian Depart- 
meat, aud jur tuifiling treaty stipulaiions§ with 
the various Indiau tsibes, lor the year ending 
Juve 30ih, 1850. 

Au act waking appropriations for the civil and 
diplumatic expenses of Government lor the year 
ending the 3Uih June, 1850, and for other pur- 
Ppusts. 

An act to extend the revenue laws of the Uni- 
ted Siales over the lerritury aud waters of “Up- 
per Ualiluruia, and to create a collection district 
Lherew. 

An act declaratory of the act for the admission 
of the Siate of lowa into the Umon. 

An act to extend ihe provisions of an act ap- 
Proved the tuird of Macch, eighteen hundred 
aud lorly seven, lor carrying inte etlect the exist- 
IDS Compacts with the States of Alubama and 
Mississippi with regard to the five per cent. tund 
abd schuuil reservations. 

Au act to coutimue the light at Sands’ Point, on 
Loug Isiaud. 

Au act to amend an act entitled * An act for 
aullenticaling certain records,” approved Febru- 
ary 22, 134. 

_Au act making appropriation for light houses, 
light-vuats, Duvys, S&ec., and providiyg for the 
€lecliun oud estadlisument of the same, and for 
Oller purposes. 

Au act tor the better organization of the dis- 
trict court of the Uniied Siates within the State 
of Louisiana. 


; An act concerning the pay department of the 
ruy. 
Au act to establish the collection district of 


fases de Pavliagv, im the State of Texas, and 
lor oiher purposes, 


An act authorizing the payment of interest upon 
the advances inade Dy the Siate of Alabama tor 
the use of the United States Government in the 
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suppression of the Creek Indian hostilities in 1836 
and 1837 in Alabama. 

An act to cause the northern boundary line of 
the State of Iowa to be run and marked. 

An act to continue the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 

An act to grant the right of way to the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad Company. 

An act to provide for an increase in the medi- 
cal staff, and for an additional number of chap- 
lains of the army of the United States. 

Anact to define the period of disability im- 
posed upon certain bidders for mail contracts. 

An act to grant to the Atlantic and Gulf Rail- 
road Company the right of way through the 
public lands of the United States. 

An act for changing the location of the land 
office in the Chippewa land district, and establish- 
ing an additional land district in the Siate of 
W iseonsin. 

An act for authenticating certain records. 

An act to establish the territorial government 
of Minesota. 

An act to carry into effect certain stipulations 
of the treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and theeRepublic of Mexico, of the 2d day of 
February, 1848. 

Jvint resolution granting to the Secretary of 
the l'reasury further time to make the report 
concerning the sale and entry of certain lands in 
Cincinnati. 

Joint resolution relative to evidence in applica- 
lions for pensions by widows of deceased soldiers 
under the act of July 21st., 1848. 

Joint resolution for the purchase of copies of 
the General Navy Register and Laws. 

Jvint resolntion for the distribution of the Offi- 
cial Register or Biue Book among the several 
States. 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and Cierk of the House of Represen- 
latives to subscribe for 1,000 copies of a further 
publication of the Debates ana Proceedings of 
Congress, and for other purposes. 

Joint resolution for the relief of the pursers in 
the navy as to expenditnres made in pursuance of 
orders uuring the war with Mexico. 

Jomt resolution directing that the Government 
of Russia be supplied with certain volumes of the 
Narrative of the Exploring Expedition, 10 lieu of 
those which were lost at sea. : 

A resolution for the appointment of regents in 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

A resolution relating to the compensation of 
persons appointed to deliver the votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the Unitea States to 
ihe President of the Senate. 

A resolution authorizing tbe Secretary of War 
to furnish arms and ammunition to persons emi. 
grating to the territories of Oregon, California, 
and New Mexico. 

A resolution to defray the expenses of certain 
Chippewa lndians and their interpreter. 

A resolution to fix the meaning of the second 
section of an act for changing the location of the 
land office in the Chippewa land district, and es- 
tablishing an additional Jand district in the State 
of Wisconsin. 

A resolution relative to the public prioting. 





Tue Birt RELatTinG TO CALIFORNIA. 

An Act to extend the revenue laws of the United 
States over the Territory and waters of Upper 
Califernia, and to create a collection district 
therein. 


Be it enacted by lhe Senate and House Represen- 
talives of the Untied States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘1bat the revenue laws of the United 
States ve and are hereby extended to and over 
the main Jand and waters of all that portion ol 
lerritory, ceded to the United States by the 
‘“‘trealy of peace, triencship and limits, be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Mexican Republic,” concluded on the 20d day 
of February, in the year 1843, heretoiore de- 
siguated and known as Upper Valilornia. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘Ihat all the 
poris, harbours, buys, rivers, aud waters of the 
wain land of the tercitory of Upper California, 
shall constitute a collection district, by the name 
of Upper Calilornia, aud a port of entry shall be 
and is hereby established for said district at Sau 
Francisco, on the Bay of San Francisco; and a 
coliector of the customs shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to reside at 


said port of entry. 





Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That ports 
of delivery shall be and are hereby established 















in the collection district aforesaid, at San Diego, 
Monterey, and at some convenient point within 
the territory of the United Siates, to be selected 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as near as 
may be tothe junction of the rivers Gila and 
Colorado, at the head of the Gulf of California. 
And the collector of said district of California is 
hereby authorized to appoint, with the approba- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, three 
deputy collectors, to be stationed at the ports of 
delivery aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That until 
otherwise provided by law, all violations of [the 
revenue laws of the United States, committed 
within the district of Upper California, shall be 
prosecuted in the District Court of Louisiana, or 
the Supreme Court of Oregon, which courts 
shall have original jurisdiction, and may take 
cognizance of all cases arising under the revenue 
laws in the said district of Upper California, 
and shall proceed therein in the same manner 
and with the like effect as if such cases had ar- 
risen within the district or territory where the 
prosecution shail be brought. 

Sec. G. 4nd be it further enacted, That this act 
shail take effect from and after the 10th day of 
March next. 








Foreign Intelligence. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The steamship, America, Captain Shannon, 
arrived at Boston on Saturday, bringing ,intelli- 
gence from Liverpool to 24th ult. 

A telegraphic despatch from St. John (N. B.) 
on Friday morning announced the arrival of the 
steamer at Halifax, at 3 o’clock of the morning 
of the 9th, whence the intelligence was couveyed 
by express to Digby in eight hours and fifty mi- 
nutes, and thence to St. John in six and a half 
hours by steamboat across the Bay of Fundy, 
having been detained by ice-fields more than two 
hours. 

The intelligence is very satisfactory—the de- 
mand for cotton being active. On the 14th an 
unusual excitement existed, and sales to the 
amount of 50,000 bales were effected—of which 
15,000 bales were on account of speculation. 
Prices consequently advanced, and the rise in 
American descriptions from the 10th to the 17th 
was one farthing per pound. Brazil advanced to 
the same extent, and 15,000 bales were sold, 
whilst Surat and Egyptian were at $d. higher 
than the week previous. The total of sales trom 
the 9th to the 16th was 89,220 bales, of which 
85,720 were American, and 16,200 Brazil, At 
the same time 41,100 bales were taken on specu- 
lation, and 4160 for export. Since the 16th the 
market has given way, and not more than 33,900 
bales have changed hands. The decline of the 
week is about 3d. per pound. 

Flour and Grain.—American and Canadian 
white wheat was 7s. 2d. to 7s. 4d. Red wheat 
6s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. Western Canal and Richmond 
Flour 26s. to 26s. 6d. Philadelphia and Balti- 
more 26s. to 29d. New Orleans and Ohio 26s. 
to 27s. Canadian 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. Ditto sour, 
25s. to 26s. 

Activity prevails in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and employment is plentiful. American 
securities are in good demand in London. U.S. 
six per cents. continue in demand, aud orders 
have been made at 1063. Money gets more 
abundant and the rate of interest rules low. Con- 
sols were at 923 to 93}. 

India dates are, from Bombay to the 19th, 
Calcutta to the 8ih, and Hong Kong to the 3Uth 
December, 

Encianp.—Mr. Labouepere has again brough® 
forward the Government proposition for the 
modification of the Navigation Laws, aud Mr. 
Baocroft, the Minister irom the United States, 
states that to whatever extent in liberality the 
British Parliament may be disposed to legislate 
in this matter, that he is ready lo siga a coxven- 
tion to-morrow, based upon Complete recipro- 
city, ane upon the opening of the entire coasting 

trade of the two countries to the vessels of both. 
By the proposed law it will be cou)petent fur an 
American vessel to come to Liverpuol irom the 
United States laden with cotton anu tobacco ; she 
will be permitted to discharge ali or part ot her 
cargo.in the Mersey, take in Manchester goods 
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the most intense interest. The excitement has 
now extented to all classes. The French Go- 
vernment has despatched an engineer to Cali- 
fornia, with the object of.surveying the discove- 
ries. 


jorities. 
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or coal, or passengers and carry them to Glas- 
gow or London in transit, and clear obt with 
perhaps a fresh cargo from her final port of dis- 
charge. 

The cholera returns have now swelled to 12,- 
395 cases, of which 5,546 have died, 3,788 have 
recovered, and 3,061 continue under treatment, 
op which the result is not stated. 

The Bank of England accounts only exhibit 
increasing resources, while the lower rate of 
discount among the private bankers precludes 
the Bank from adding to their mercantile busi- 
ness. 

The reports from California continue to excite 


PARLIAMENT was dicussing several measures 
of importance, among which were the suspension 
of the Habeas corpus act and the Irish relief. The 
suspension bill will pass by overwhelming ma- 
The additional grant of £50,000 for 
the relief of the Irish poor has been sanctioned. 

The distress in many districts in Ireland is 
truly deplorable, worse .even than at any former 
period. Prisons and workshops are filled to re- 
pletion; deaths from starvation are numerous, 
and accounts of crime continual. The prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Duffy, in consequence of the jury 
not having come to an adjustment, has fallen 
through. He will haveto stand another trial 
bowever for the publ cation of ottrer articles. 

The necessity and feasibility of a ship canal 
across-ssome part of Central America excites in- 
terest in England. ‘The preference is given to 
the Nicaragua route by the London Times. 


of the National Assembly on the 14th ult., resul- 
ted in the re-election of M. Marrast by a vote 
of 408 to 203 for Defaure. The National As. 
sembly has voted its dissolution, and the new As- 
semby will meet about the middie of May next. 


are placed in a_ single Assembly, composed 
of the representatives of the people, elected by 
direct ugiversal suffrage, and ina Provisional 
Goverrment. The former senate and general 
council are consequently abolished, and the new 
Assembly is convoked for the 15th of March. 
The Provisional Government has appointed M. 
Antonio Mordini, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
Professor Marmocchi, Minister of the Interior; 
Ur. Romanelli, Minister of Grace and Justice ; 
Dr. Franchini, Minister of Public Instruction ; 
M. D’Ayala, Minister of War; and M. Adami, 
Minister of Finance. 

Deposition of the Pope.—We have from Rome 
the important intelligence of the deposition of 
the Pope, and the establishment of a Republic. 
This event took place at one o’clock in the mor- 
ning of the 9th of February. The number of 
representatives present was 144. M. Armelini, 
in the name of the Provisional Govervaent, 
came forward and resigned into the hands of the 
Assembly the powers which it had hitherto held. 
The Prince de Canino calied upon the Assembly 
to declare that the Government had not done ail 
it ought to have done relative to arms, money and 


ded by a Jong examination of the acts of the 
Provisional Government, several of which he 
condemned. M. Corlo Rusconi proposed that the 
present Ministry be confirmed. ‘The motion was 
carried unanimously, and the sitting was sus- 
pended for half an hour. When the Assem 
bly resumed, M, Savini moved the following de- 
cree, 


the purging of different departments, and conclu- | 


oe 
— 


sec. 16 of the fundamental law of the Germey 
people. The Second Chamber of the State, 
General of Saxony, in its sitting on the 8th jp. 
stant, unanimously adopted a motion for the im. 
mediate recall of the Saxon Minister at Vienna 
who had fatled in attempting to-save the lite of 
the deputy Blum, of Leipsic. Another motion 
which was carried unanimously, with the ex. 
ception of only one vote, enjoined the Saxon 
Minister to press the Central Power for the exe. 
cution of the decree of the 19th of September 
that is to say, of that which orders the punish. 
ment of those who contrived the death of the 
depuly. 

Bavaria.—The Second Chamber of the States 
of Bavaria, on the 9th inst., passed a hostile vote 
to the ministry, to the effect that the decrees of 
the Frankford Assembly should be obeyed, where. 
as the cabinet required them to be saactioned by 
the Government. The ministers in consequence, 
offered their resignation to the King, which he 
accepted. This is the sixth cavinet which hag 
fallen in Bavaria within a year. Dates from 
Munich, February 17, state that on that day the 
Assembly, on the motion of Count Arco Valley, 
unanimously passed the following resolution; 
* The Chamber of the National Assembly ad. 
here to the law of duty and honor by declaring 
for the welfare and existence of Germany as 
well as of Bavaria—first against the separation 
of Austria from the Germanic Confederation; 
and secondly, against the erection of a Prussian 
empire.’ A resolution of the ministers was 
made known this morning, (hat they had all de. 





Art. 1. The Popedom has fallen, in fact as 
well asin law, from the temporal Government 
of the Roman Siates, 

Art. 2. The Roman Pontiff will enjoy all the 


- . ‘ : | guarantees nescessary to the independence of the 
France.—The monthly election of President | 


exercise of his spiritual power. 

Art. 3. The form oi Government of the 
Roman State will be pure democracy, and wall 
lake the glorious name of the Roman Repub- 
lic. 

Art. 4. The Roman Republic will have, with 





A proposi.ion tv discuss and vote the bud-set of 


1349 belore the promulgation of the electoral | 


law, was rejected, 459 to 349. The bill relative 
to the celebration of the anniversary of the re- 
volution, and the first meeting of the National 
Assembly (24th February and 4th May) consiu- 
ering both as fete days and national holidays was 
approved by the Assembly, by a vote of 490 to 
99. 

‘be French Government has despatched an 
Engineer to Califurgia with the object of survey- 
ing the gold discoveries. 

Louis Napoleon seems to be daily acquiring 
political strength and popularity, and politicians 
who have hitherto, from apprepensions of insta- 
bility, or other motive, withheld their support, 
now come forward to declare themselves Buona- 
pariists, and ic:ordingly very great progress 
bas been made in re-establishing public cupfi- 


‘dence. The Bonnet Rouge, the symbol of liber- 
ty as well as of crime, bas been put down in | 


almost all paris of France, Montagnard a d 
Socialist insurrections have shared the same 
fate. 

M. Ledru Rollin having interrogated the Min- 
istry co..cerning the affairs of Rome, received in 
reply an intimation that the French Government 
did not mean to acknowledge the Roman Go- 
Vverpment without previously ascertaining that it 
approves of its acts, and that the French Muinis- 
lry was anxious that the Pope should be placed 
Ina position becoming a temporal Prince aud 
head of the Catholic Church ; and the Assembly, 
1p spite of an ineffectual effort of the Red Re- 
publicans to fetter the Government by a decia- 
ration of principles, passed uncerewoupiously to 
the order of the day. 

Joseph Bonaparte will proceed to Spain as Am- 
bassador, bot iusists on remaining in Paris until 
aller the elections, for which he is preparing so 
as to consolidate the power of his relative at the 
head ol the Republic, Continuance of tranquillity 
er increase Lue good disposition which nuw pre- 
vails. 

‘Yhe Funds bave advanced very considerably. 


Five per cents. quoted about S1f. 60; three’s 


range about 50. 


Iraty :—The Grand Duke of Tuscany has fled 
from bis home wiih his family, and taken reluge 
atPorte San Stefano. A Provisional Geuvern- 
meut bas been declared which, op tue 2Uib issued 
a decree, declaring that until the form of govern- 
ment for ‘Tuscany should be settled by the Italian 
Coustituante AssemDiy, the legislative powers 


the rest of lialy, the relations which a common 
palionality requires. 

M. Oudinot proposed that the Assembly should 
at once decree the deposition of the Pope, bul 
that it should be left to the Italian Cousttuante 
Assembly to determine the form of Government 


lowed ; but ullimately the Senate resolved, al- 
most unanimously, that the entire decree should 
be adopted, and (tbat not only should the Pope be 
deposed but the Republic established. Oi 144 
members who voted, five ouly opposed the adop- 
lion of a Republican torm of Government, An- 
other account of the mannerin which the voies 
were divided, says that 136 represeutalives voted 
\for the deposition of the Pope, aud 120 for the 
} immediate proclamation of the Repubiic ; while 
| the third arlicie of the decree, with respect to 
the proclamation of the Republic, was adopted 
without discussion of any kind. 
In Sardinia matters remain quiet. The King 








| seems conscious that he has not the confidence vi | 


ine llalians. Accordingly, his object seems to 
be to enforce the maintenance of his own power 
within Piedmont. Naples has not advanced a 
slep towards the seltlewent of her disputes with 
Sicily, and it is Suppused that matters will re- 
mun i slalu quo uutil some progress can be made 
in the negotiations of the several powers now as- 
sembling at Brussels, for the adjustment of Itali- 
au affairs. 


HoLLanp.—The King of Holland opened the 
Chambers on the 14h, amidst general manilesta- 
tions of allachineut Irom the people. 


Prussia.—The returns of the election for the 
second Chamber in the provinces are more fa- 
| vorable to the ministerial party than those of the 
}eapital, According to the latest accounts, the 





which 166 are ciaimed by the Conservatives, 
and 134 by the Radicals, while two are uncer- 
lain. 

lntelligence was received at Berlin, on the 
19th, of the death of Prince Waldemar oi Prus- 
sia. The young Prince was present at all the 
operations of the campaign against the Sikhs, 
under Lord Hardinge. he wasa son of Prince 
William of Prussia, the uncle of the present 
King. 


HamBure :—The Senate of Hamburg is about 
lo convene an assea bly of the cilizeus for the 
sole purpose of introducing a bill lor the eman- 








to be adopted. A debate on this proposition fol- | 


number of returns received amount to 302; of 


termined to remain in office, haviog preferred re- 
| maining in altogether rather than letting some of 
| the members go out. 


| Denmark:—February 14. The ex-Minister of 


war, M. Foushining, baving spoken in a late sil- 
| ting of the Assembly of the impossibility of Deus 

mark’s continuiug the war, said that she did not 
possess an army on which she could implicitly 
| depend lor success, and that even under the most 
‘favorable circumstances the advantages gained 
would never compensate for the sacrifice made. 
This speech called forth much indignation from 
the belligerent party, and so great was the irrila- 
lion among the people, when it got wind, that the 
mob wentto the house of the ex-minister and 
broke his windows ; they then went in a body to 
the King for the purpose of compelling him to de- 
clare war instanler. she King, it is said, de- 
clared to the Jeaders of this demonstration that be 
Was quile ready Lo abdicate. 


Austria :—Affairs have again taken an unfa- 
voravie turn in Austria and Hungary. ‘The La- 
perialists have certainly been beaten in several 
encounters with the Hungarians, aod Berne is 
likely to give tuem a great deal of trouble. 

The Jatest intelligeice from Esseg proves that 
that fortress is not yet in the hands of the Impe- 
rialisis, although its surrender was reported by 
the Vienna papers. On the contrary, it appears 
that the E.peror’s troops have merely taken the 
town of Ksseg, but that the citadel remains still 
in the hands of the insurgents, who did consider- 
able damage by bombarding the town. The Aus- 
trian troops eudeavor to protect themselves by 
temporary lortifications from the hail of balls aud 
shells, Which it 1s stated are continually pouring 
in. Nor have they been able to surround the 
whole of the citade); the northern road being still 
in the power of the Magyars, who can thus re- 
ceive provisions and remiorcements. Tue fort- 
ress of Arad remains stil in the hands of the in- 
surgents. The Austrian force, under General 
‘Theodorovich, amounting to 26,000 men, has ar- 
rived lo lay siege Lo that important place. Seri- 
ous disturbances seem to have broken out in 
Croatia and Servia, but the accounts of their 
cause and extent are loo conflicting to allow of 
any reliable statement. 

Prince Windischgratz.is entrusted with the sct- 
tlement of affairs in Hungary. 

We have had repeated reports of the entrance 

of the Russians into ‘I'ransyivania, but no authen- 
| tic accounts have reached us of such interventi 1. 
lt is believed that Russia is intriguing, with @ 
view to encroachments in that quarter. 

Lord Palmerston seems to be fully aware of 
the danger, and in spite of the obloquy which 3 
allempted to be fastened upou him, is steadiy cif- 
cumveuling an intrigue, which, if persevered 10) 
would iniuilibly bring about a general Europead 
war. : 

The Austrian banker, Mr. Siva, has taken a 
new Austrian Joan of 60,000,000 florins, in cen- 
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Russian house of Stergratz & Co. The emperor 
has authorized the exportation of a considerable 
portion of bullion from the stocks of the vaults of 
the Back of Russia, with a view to facilitate the 
payment of this loan. 

The declared hostility of Austriato the scheme 
of German unity, and the apparently sincere op- 

osition of Russia, together with the irreconcile- 
able enmity of Bavaria and Hanover, leave only 
very little hope of a speedy realization of the 
projects of the Frankfort Assembly. 


Spain:—At the session of Congress held at 
Madrid, January 31, a call was made for the cor- 
respondence said to have passed respecting the 
annexation of the Island of Cuba. The reply was 
that no proposition had been made, and that no 
Ministry composed of Spanish blood would ever 
jisten to such a proposal, if made, and that they 
should never cede the Island of Cuba. In the 
Senate General Narvaez confirmed the above and 
added that the rumor of acession was entirely 
unfounded, and that the island of Cuba would al- | 
ways remaio as now, a part of the Monarchy of 
Spain. 











Inpt1a :—The town of Moultan has been cap- | 
tured after having been battered and bombarded | 
for an entire week, during which time the citadel 
held out. The defence seems to have been one 
of the most obdurate on record. On the 27th, 
the columns moved to the attack, and established 
themselves within 5U0 yards of the walls. Bat- 
teries Were erected, and on the 23th a terrible 
bombardment commenced. On the 30th the fort, 
containing 800,000 pounds of powder, was blown | 
up by a well directed mortar. The devastation | 
and joss of life were horrible. 
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Speeches in Congress. — 
SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, | 
On the Nationat Central Highway, from the Missis- | 


sippt River to the Pacific Ocean, delivered in Se- | 
nale, February 7, 1849: 


Mr. President: the bill which I propose to in- | 
troduce provides for the location and construc- 
tion of a national central highway from the Mis- | 
sissippi River to the Pacific Ocean. 

The idea of a communication across our part 
of North America is no new idea. It has be-| 
lunged to every power that has ever been domi- 
naut over this part of the continent. 

Inthe year 1680, La Salle took leave of his 
friends at Montreal to go upou his discoveries 








west. | principal point of possession on the Pacific coast. 


When the Spaniards were afterwards masters 

of Louisiana, the Baron de Carondelet, Governor 
General of that province, with the approbation 
and sanction oi Charles 1V., undertook this great 
projeci—the discovery of a practicable route 
aciuss the continent by the way of the Missouri 
river, 
. When we acquired Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson re 
vived this idea of establishing an inland commu- 
nication between the two siues of the continent, 
and for that purpose the well-known expedition 
of Lewis and Ciark was sent out by him. 

‘That expedition was successful in finding a 
communication ; Mr. Jefferson did not remain 
in power to carry out the practical design ; and 
ho President since his day has taken it up. 

in the year 1842, Mr. Fremont solicited and 
obtained leave to extend his explorations to the 
South Pass of the Rocky Mountains. At that 
lime it was not known whether that pass was 
Within our territory or in Mexican territory. 
Mr. Fremont, therefore, wished to extend his 
eXplorations to that pass for the purpose of as- 
cérlaining its locality and -character with a view 
to a road io Oregon, and the increase of geogra- 
phical knowledge. Mr. Fremont solicited and 
vblained from ‘Colonel Abert the privilege ot 
ging to the South Pass, aud he made his exami- 
nations there in a way to salisly every imquiry. 
His description of it was satisfactory to all 
minds ; aud the reading of that description now 
Will show the ease with which the mountain can 
be passed at that place : 

* August 7, 1842.—We left our encampment 
With the rising sun. As we rose from the ved ol 
the creek, the snow line of the mountain stretch- 
ed grandly before us, the white peaks glittering 


in the sun. ‘They bad been hiduen in the daik| un the top of the Rocky mountains and bebeld 
Weather of the Jast few days, and it had been/a little stream taking its course toward the rising 
sLOoWing on them while it rained on us. We} sun. 
Crossed a ridge, and agais struck the Sweet| the Great Piatte called Pullam’s Fork, from the 
Water—here a beautilus, swilt stream, with a name ola trader killed there some years ago by 


more open valley, timbered with beech and cot- 
ton wood. It now began to Jose itself In the 
many small forks which make its head; and we 
continued up the main stream until near noon, 
when we left ita few miles, to make our noon 
halt on a small creek among the hills, from 
which the stream issues by a small opening 
Within was a beautiful grassy spot, covered with 
an open grove of large beech trees, among which 
1 found several plants that I had not previously 
seen. The afternoon was cloudy, with squalls 


the Gros Ventre Indians—a pretty stream—and 
we descended to noon upon it.” 

That pass, I said, is about one degree south of 
the South Pass ; and, although at an elevation of 
eight thousand feet, yet that elevation, as in the 
case of all the passes, is distributed over a long 
line, and presents no character cf abruptness. 
The abundance of game was an index to the cha- 
racter ofthe country. They only frequent coun- 
triesrich in pasturage ; and where there is pas- 
turage there is fertile soil, and a home for man, 





of rain; but the weather became fine at sunset, 
when we again encamped on the Sweet Water, 
within a few miles of the South Pass. The 
country over which we have passed to-day con- 
sists principally of the compact mica slate, which 
crops out on all the ridges, making the uplands 
very rocky and slaty. In the escarpments which 
border the creeks, it is seen alternating with a 
light-colored granite, at an inclination of 459 


and domestic cattle and horses, as well as for 
wild animals. 

From this pass he went to the river Platte, 
which is there a handsome stream. ‘Tat river 
was found always to present large and broad bot- 
toms, ubout seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and good for cultivation. His descrip- 
tion of this river will show what kind of country 
was found in these mountains at so great an ele- 
vation: 


so long a distance that the ascent is in reality felt 


About six miles from the encainpment brought 
us :o the summit. The ascent had been so gra- 
dual, tat with the intimate knowledge possessed 
by Carson, who had made this country his home 
for seventeen years, we were obliged to watch 
very closely to find the place at which we had 
reached the culminating point. From the im- 
pressions on my mind, at this time (and subse- 
quently on our return), [ should compare the 
elevation which we surmounted at the Pass to 
the ascent from the avenue to the capitol hill at 
Washington. The width of the Pass, or rather 
the width of the depression im the mountains 
which makes this gap in its chain, is about 
twenty miles, and in that width are many cros- 
sing places. Latitude (where crossed) 42 de- 
grees 24 minutes 32 seconds; longitude 109 de- | 
grees 26 minutes. Elevation above the sea 7,490 

feet. Distance from the mouth of the Kanzas, 

by the common travelling route, 962 miles, dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Great Platte, 882 
miles.” 

The whole distance over which Mr. Fremont 
passed is laid down upon his topographical map 
of the road and a profile map of the travelling 








| 








route illustrates this description and shows that 


the elevation to be surmounted is distributed over 


in no part. 

Having returned from that expedition, Mr. 
Fremont was prompted to engage in a larger one. 
He sought and ovtained permission to go from 
the South Pass to the tide water region of the 
Columbia river for the purpose of surveying the 
country and ascertaining the practicability ol 
Opening a communication to what was then our 


Returning from that expedition he went to 
California, seeking a new route by which to re- 
|turn home, unwilling to Jose any time by going 
lover ground over which he had ever travelled 
belore. Believing in the practicability ofa route 
further south than the South Pass, he undertook 
to explore a new route, which threw him upon 
Calitornia and forthe first time made known to 
the country, with any accuracy, the great features 
of the Pacific slope of our continent. | pass by 
all his great discoveries in California during that 
romantic expedition to come to the immediate 
object of my inquiry—new passes in the Rocky 
mounlains—and show no Jess than three of them, 
all south of the South Pass, then traversed and 
described by him. I say traversed and described, 
for they were known before—knoown to the chil- 
dren ot the mountains—the thirty brave and faith- 
ful men who were his companious in all his expe- 
ditions. Approaching the Rocky mountains frum 
the west as he returned from that second expe- 
dition and coming through a pass in north Jatitude 
41° 20‘, about 1° south of the South Pass, he 
says: 

** June 13 —There was snow near our moun- 
tain camp, but the morning was Deautilully clear 
Leaving St. Vrain’s fork (a water of the Upper 
Colorady) we touk our way directly toward the 
summit ol the dividing ridge. The bottoms of 
the streams and level plains were wooded with 
aspens, and as we neared the crest ol the moun- 
tain we entered again the piney region. We had 
a delightlul morning’s ride, the ground affording 
us ali excellent bridie-path, aud reached the sum- 
mit toward mid-day, at an elevation of eight 
thousand fees above the lével of the sea. Wath 
joy and exultation we saw ourselves once more 


lt was an affluent of the North Fork of 


“Our route this morning (June 14) lay along 

the foot of the mountains, over the long low spurs 
which sloped gradually down to the river, form- 
ing the broad valley of the Piatle (about seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea). The 
country is beautifully watered. In almostevery 
hollow ran a clear cool mountain stream ; and in 
the course of the morning we crossed seventeen 
—several of them being large creeks, forty or fif- 
ty feet wide, with a swift current, and tolerably 
deep. ‘These were variously wooded with groves 
of aspen and cottonwood, with willow, cherry, 
and other shrubbery trees. Buffalo, antelope, and 
elk were frequent during the day; and, in abun- 
dance, the latter sometimes reminded us slightly 
ofthe Sacramento valley. The nextday we 
continued our progress up the valley, the coun- 
try presenting much the same appearance, except 
that the grass was more scanly on the ridges, 
over which was spreada shubby growth of saze ; 
but still the bottoms of the creeks were broad, 
and afforded good pasture grounds. Our course 
in the afternoon brought us to the main Platte 
river (north fork), here‘a handsome stream, with 
an uniform breadth of seventy yards, except 
where widened by frequent islands. [lt was ap- 
parently deep, with a moderate current, aod 
wooded with groves of large willow.” 
Such is the character of the north fork of the 
Great Platte, in the bosom of the mountains— 
a handsome stream—a broad valley—an altrac- 
tive home to many that will love the wild moun- 
tain life. J read it to show that there is a guod 
country in the mountains ; but | have more beau- 
tiful yet toshow—the Three Parks—unsurpassed 
by anything in Switzerland—replete with all the 
beauty of the most picturesque parts of Swil- 
zerland—and without glaciers. Mr. Fremont 
did not discover these parks; they were discov. 
ered long before by Ahe hunters and traders. 
There is nothing to be discovered in the whule 
chain of the Rocky Mountains within the broad 
expanse of our domain—nothing from the British 
line in 49° to the Mexican in 32°. All iskuown 
to the hunters and traders; description alone was 
wanting, and that Mr. Fremont supplied. In 
this way he makes us acquainted with these 
beauliful parks, and the passes from them through 
the mountains. Instead of coming down the 
Piatte home, after his long absence, wilh the 
ardor of a true lover of science, he turned back 
to traverse the mountain backwards and aud for- 
wards and along its crest, to examine all the 
country South to the head of the Arkansas. He 
Says: 

‘*We were now about two degrees south of 
the South Pass, and our course home would have 
been eastwardly ; but that would have taken us 
over ground already exammed, and therelore 
without the utility and interest which the nature 
of the expedition required. Southwardly there 
were objects worthy to be explored, to wil: the 
approximation of the head waters of three dil- 
ferent rivers—the Piatte, the Arkansas, and the 
Grand River tork of the Rio Colorauo of the 
Guif of California; the passes at the heads of 
(hese riversand the three remarkable mountain 
coves, called parks, in which they took theic 
rise. One of these parks was, ol course, on the 
western side of the dividing ridge, and a visit 
to it would require us ouce more to cross the 
summit of the Rocky Mouwutains to the wesf, and 
ihen to recross to the east; making, in ail, with 
the transit we bad just accomplished, three cross= 
ings of thal mountain in this section of its 
course. Sut, no matter. ‘ihe coves the heads 












































of .ie rivers, the approximation of the waters, 
the practicabilily of the mountain passes, aud 
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the locality of the three parks, were all objects 
of interest, and, although well known to hunters 
and trappers, were unknown to science and to 
history, We therefore changed our course, and 
turned up the valley of the Platte, instead of 
going down it.” 

I now read the description which he gives of 
these parks—a name translated from the Iidian, 
which signifies buffalo lodge. 

** North Park.—The valley (of the Platte) nar- 
rowed as we ascended and presently degenera- 
ted into a gorge, through which the river passed 
as through a gate. We entered it, and found 
ourselves in the North Park—a _ beautiful circu- 
lar valley of thirty miles diameter, walled in all 
round with snowy mountains, rich in grass and 
water, fringed with pine on the mountain sides 
below the snow-line, and a paradise to all graz- 
ing animals, We halted for the night just with- 
in the gate, and expected, as usual, to see herds 
of buffalo ; but an Arapahoe village had been be- 
fore us, and not one wasto be seen. Latitude 
of the encampment 40 degrees 52 minutes 44 
seconcs; elevation by the boiling point 7,700 
feet. It is from this elevated cove, and from the 
inside gorges of the mountains which form its 
rim, and some lakes ipo their bosoms, that the 
great Platte river collects its first waters and as- 
sumes its first form ; and certainly no river could 
atk a more beautiful origin. 

“« June 16.—We pursued our way in the mor- 
ning through the park, following a principal 
branch of the Piatte ; and crossing, among many 
smaller ones, a bold stream, scarcely fordable, 
which issues {rom a lake in the mountains on the 
right ten niles long. Encamped in the evening 
near the upper end of the park, latitude 40 de- 
grees 33 minutes 22 seconds, on a small stream.” 

** North Park and Pass—June 17.—We contin- 
ued our way among the waters of the park, over 
the foot hills of the bordering mountains, where 
we found good pasturage, and surprised and 
killed some buffalo. We fell into a broad and 
_excellent trail, made by bulfalo, where a wagon 
would pass with ease; and in the course of the 
morning we crossed the summit of the Rocky 
mountains through a Pass which was one of the 
most beautiful thut we bad ever seen. The trail 
led among aspens, through open grounds, richly 
covered wilh grass, and carried us over an eleva- 
tion of about nine thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. The country appeared to great ad- 
vantage in the delightful suuumer weather of the 
mouutains, which we still continued to enjoy. 
Descending from the pass, we found ourseives 
again on the western waters, and bailed to noon 
on the edge of another mountain valley, or cove, 
called the Middle Park, in which is formed 
Grand river, one of the principal branches of the 
Colorado of California.” 

How contrary to all our ideas this beautiful 
description of the North Park and its pass from 
the head-waters of the Great Piatte to the head 
waters of the Grand river fork of the Colorado 
of the West. A delightful habitation that cove, 
instead of the desert, savage, and dreary dcsola- 
tion which we had been taught to look tor in the 
Rocky mountains. But let us follow tue explo- 
rer in the Middle Park. He says: 

‘+ Middle Park.—‘The appearance of the coun- 
try in the Middle Park is iuteresting, though of a | 
different character from the North Park ; 1ustead 
of being a comparative plain, it is more or less 
broken into bilis, and surrounded by high moun-| 
tains, timbered on the lower part with quaking | 
aspen apd pines. The next morning (June ly) 
we descended the river about eight miles, add 
halted a short distance above the canon (gap or | 
gate in the mountain), through which Grand 
river issues {rom the Park. Here it was smvuoth 
and deep, one hundred and fiity yards in breadth, 
and at an elevation of six thousand seven hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. ‘Ihree principal 
Sireams, draming the whole circumierence of the 
Park—which is more than double the size of the 
North Park—come together here; a stream from 
the north, which we had travelied down, aad 
found to grow into a volume of one hundred 
yards wide; one from the east, and still larger ; 
a third from the south, nearly as large as the 
northern stream, and up which our route lay to 
the South Park, seeking a pass from the Pacific 
to the Mississippi waters in that part of the 
mountain 5 for i thé South Park (called by the 
hunters Bayou Salade) it was known that the wa 
ters went tu the rising sun, and collected either 
into the Arkansas or \ue south fork of the Great 
Platte. On the 20th we travelled up the /eit 


up and no where fordable. 
mountains, with bare rocky peaks, were on our 
right all the day, and a snowy mountain appeared 
ahead. (June 21.) We had a delightful ride 
along a good trail among the fragrant pines, and 
the appearance of buffalo in great numbers indica- 
ted that there were Indians in the South Park, by 
whom they were driven out. We halted to noon 
under the shade of some pines, and the weather 
was most delightful. The country was literally 
alive with buffalo, and the continued echo of the 
hunters’ rifles on the other side of the river for a 
moment made me uneasy, thinking perhaps that 
they were engaged with Indians. The trail was 
good and the country interesting, and at night-fall 
we encamped in an open place among the pines, 
where we built a strong fert. The mountains 
exhibit their usual varied growth of flowers ; and 
at this place I noticed, among others, thermopsis 
montana, whose bright yellow color makes ita 
showy plant. This has been a characteristic in 
many parts of the country siuce reaching the 
U-in-tah waters. With fields of iris were aquile- 
gia cerulia, violets, espar cette, and strawberries, 
By the temperature of the boiling water the ele- 
vation here was 10,430 feet, aud still the pine 
forest continued and grass was good. (Diameter 
of the Middle Park 60 miles).” 

And thence into the— 

** Soulh Park.—Qn the next day we descended 
the stream by an excellent buffalo trail, along 
the open grassy bottom of the river. On our 
right the bayou (as called by the early French 
hunters) was bordered by a mountainous range, 
crested with rocky and naked peaks ; and below, 
}it had a beautiful park-iike character of pretty 
level prairies, interspersed among low spurs, 
wooded, openly, with pine and quaking asp, con- 
tras.ing well with the denser pines which swept 
round on the mountain sides. During the after- 
noon, Pike’s peak had been plainly in view before 
us; and, from our encampment, bore north 87 
degrees east by compass. ‘J’he next day we leit 
the river, whieh continued its course toward 
Pike’s peak ; and taking a southeasierly direction, 
in about ten miles we crossed a gentle ridge, and 
issuing from the South Park, fousd ourselves in- 
volved among the broken spurs of the mountains 
which border the great plains. Although broken 
and extremely rugged, the couutry was very in- 
teresting, being watered by numerous « filuents of 
the Arkausas river, and covered with grass and 
a variety of trees. In tune deep séclusion of these 
little streams we found always an abundant pas- 
turage, and a wild luxuriance of plants and trees. 
(Diameter of the South Park, like that of the North 
Park thirty miles )” 

Another pass remains to be described in this 
section of the mountain—cne at the head of the 
soulh fork of the Great Piatte, and which, like 
the others, though at a great elevation, was prac- 
ticable and easy, and avounding with grass—that 
sure index to a couniry of fertility. It is thus 
described : 

** Pass at the head of South Fork of Platte.—In 
the alleruoon (June 2x) we cootimued our road— 
occasionally turough open pines, with a very 
gradual ascent. We surprised a herd of buffalu, 
evjoying the shade at a small distance among the 
pines ; and they made the dry branches crack as 
they broke througi the woods. Ia a ride of 
abuul three quarters of an hour, and having as~ 
cended perhaps 8JU feet, we reached the summit 
of the dividing ridge, which would thus have an 
estimated heigut of 11,200 feet. Here the river 
Spreads ilseli into smaii branches and springs, 
headiog nearly io the summit vl the ridge, which 
is here very barrow. Immediately below us was 
a green vailey, through which ran a stream 5 and 
ata short distance opposite rose many mountains 
whose summils were iormed into peaks of naked 
rock. We svon alter satisfied ourselves that im- 
mediately beyond those mountains was the main 
branch of the A:kansas river—most probadly 
heading directly with the little stream below us, 
which gathered ils waters in the snowy moun- 
tains near Dy. in about a quarter of an pour we 
descended into the creek veiow, our road having 
been very much cunirolled and interrupted by 
the pines and springs on the mountain side; and, 
turning up the siream, encamped ju a buliom of 
good grass hear ils head, under the dividing crest 
vf the Rucky Mountains. . By the observatiuns ot 
the evening, the latitude of our encampment was 
39 degrees 2U minutes 24 secouds, aud south of 
Which, theretcre, is the head of the Arkansas 


| 





bank (of the south stream, eighty or ninety yards 


wide) with the prospect of a bad road, the trail 
here taking the opposite side; but the stream was 
A piney ridge of 


head of the Arkansas exactly where supposed 
in 39 degrees 20 minutes 38 seconds, longituds 
106 degrees 27 minutes 15 seconds, and at ap 
elevation of 9,480 feet).” 

Thus there are no less than three differen, 
passes in about two degrees and a half, from 
about 41 degrees 20 minutes down to 39 degrees 
traversed and described by Mr. Fremont in his 
return from his second expedition ; and these not 
only easily accessible, but run through a country 
suitable for the habitations of civilized man. 

A third expedition took place. Still pursuin 
the idea of finding a route further south, Mr, 
Fremont went out upon the line of the Arkansas 
river, and found a remarkably straight course 
quite to the bay of San Francisco. In his map 
that route is laid down, and the barometer eleva. 
lions given. In his memoir, there is, al page 56, 
a table of Jatitudes and longitudes, without more 
than a var‘ation of a degree or so on each side 
through seventeen degrees of longitude. At all 
the great points from St. Louis to the head of the 
Arkansas, thence to the pass in the Sierra Neva- 
da, and to the bay of San Francisco, 39° is near. 
ly the line throughout; and, in point of direct. 
hess, nuthing better could be asked; but it will 
require a comparative view of all the routes to 
be able to judge between them. The head of tie 
Arkansas was tound at an elevation of 9,840 feet; 
but it was the head of the river, and nol a pass, 
which was then the object. 

The whole upper hait of the Arkansas Jies on 
the right line for a road to the bay of Saf Fran- 
cisco. A few degrees west to the Missouri fron- 
tier the river bends north to latitude 33 degrees ; 
and the parallels of 39 degrees or 39 degrees cut 
the rivers from thence to 1s head, 

The great point upon which | rest, Mr. Presi- 
dent is that there is vothing more to be learved 
or Known—that, by a kind of Providence, there 
has been brought to our kuowledge everything 
that is necessary to be known to enable us to act, 
and that the great idea which has possessed every 
power which has ever been dommant in North 
America, that of an inland commuareation across 
the Continent, is now ripe to be realized. I|tis 
in view of the fact that we are now ripe for ac- 
tion that | ask leave to bring in a bill tor action, 
The leading idea of the vill, Mr. President, is a 
national, central road, a higiiway not merely for 
ourselves, but for our posterity, for all time to 
come. 

The road which I propose will be national in 
its character—in all ils iealures and parts 5 na- 
tional, because no privaie resources are equiva- 
lent to suci a work nor fit forit. Nothing but 
the authority of a nation is equal to the opening 
of a road through some 1,600 wiles of country 
occupied by savages with a right of domain over 
it which it requires bational authority to extin- 
guish. No private means would be equal to tue 
construction of such a rvad or fit to ve trusied 
with it. No private authority is equal to ine 
question resuliing from the ovligatiou of procu- 
ring the tlie from the lodiaos aud of protecung 
the road ailer it Was made. 

1 jovk upon it, Mr. President, that all proposi- 
lions to bave this road made as a private road by 
tnodividuals Of Companies are ullerly Condeusnued 
Dy the magnitude o1 the undertaking, by the ques- 
tivn of duwian title and possessivn, aud by the 
mppelicy and illegality of sending tudividuais to 
treat with ludiaus. Ail these tniugs cequire na- 
tiunal means, national authority, aud ne andivi- 
duals cuuld be competent ty unuertake al, even if 
there was a propriety in pulling such a ruad ito 
the hanus of ludiviauals to Decume their private 
property. 1 entirely, sir, as irom the begiuning, 
repudiace all schemes Ol private projectors with 
respect to ihisruad. Nor have | seeu any scheme 
presented which did vot bear upou its lace We 
evidence ol lolal Incompetence ou the part of we 
applicants to carry vul the euterprise and a de- 
sign to make it a great siock-jpbuing business to 
be suld in the markel of Kurupe anu America. 
‘Tbe bay of San Fraucisco, the fuest io the 
world, is 1p he Cenire Of the western cuast of 
North America. It is ceutial, aud withvut a 
rival. Jt will accommodate tue commerce of 
that coast, both north aud south, up to the Iro- 
ZeN regions and down to the torr zone, At is 
cenirai in that respect. The commerce of the 
bioad Pacinc ocean will centre there, Tune 
commerce of Asia will centre there. Fellow 
ine same latitude across the country, and it 
strikes ihe centre of ine valley of the wiussissippi- 
li stuikes the Mississippi near the conilueuce of 
all the great walers woich cuoncenifale ia the 
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tre of the valley. Follow the prolongation of 
that central line and you find it cutting the heart 
of the great States between the Mississippi river 
and the Atlantic ocean. Illinois, Indiana, Obio, 
a partof Virginia, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania 
—ihey are all traversed or touched by that great 
central line. I have therefore a central as well 
asanationalroad. A central road is the most 
national in its character, because it accommo- 
dates the greatest number, and because it admits 
of branches to the right and left with the great- 
est ease and convenience. , 

The bill which I ask leave to bring in, Mr. 
President, fixes the fermini of this road—the be- 
gioning and the ending. After what I have said, 
it is hardly necessary for me to add that. the 
starting point is the bay of San Francisco, and 
ihe ending point is the city of St. Louis. 

The only thing to be done is to conciliate the 
Indians—to get their consent; and for that pur- 
pose the bill proposes to appropriate a sum of 
money to ba expended by the President in pro- 
curing the assent of the Indians, and to the ex- 
tinguishment of such titles as may be necessary 
for the purposes of the road, for the sfations and 
seltiewents to protect and support it. We have 
pow all the information that is necessary to fix 
the termini of the road; the rest is matter of de- 
tail. ‘he most direct and best route between 
the terminating points, of course, is to be taken ; 
and tur that we have, and shall have, when the 
present expedition of Mr. Fremont is finished, 
all the information which is necessary to fix 
upon the details of the intermediate distance. 

The leading idea then is, that we reserve a 
breadth of Jand upon which we may lay dows 
different tracks of road, independent of each 
other ; to be kept unconnected with each other ; 
to be adapted to the differeat means of convey 
ance ; and to be reserved for all time to come. 
lt is a wonderful circumstance in the history ol 
the world that there should be a nation whose 
domain is so extensive that she is able to lay 
down as she chooses, by law, a road across a 
continent, the whole distance uoder one flag and 
one law. It is a wonderful contingency hap- 
pened to us, and one which we should avathour- 
selves of. A partof the plan, Mr. President, is, 
that there shall be «military stations along the 
road for its protection and support. It would be 
in vain to have a road without it. We want 
protection and we want support. Settlers will 
inmediately establish themselves about every 
ove of these stations, and will soon furnish tha 
means of support to them all. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the wires can be stretched. As soon as 
this route is established and this protection given, 
tue wires Can be stretched upon the whole route. 
Then, standing apon the shores of the Atlantic, 
you shall hold converse with him who stands 
upon the shores of the Pacific ocean. You shail 
tulk to one another three thousand miles distant. 

Nothing, Mc. President, is more essential than 
roads. itis an old theme, sir; bul it will bear 
the suggestion that vo civilized people can live 
without roads, and that itis the indispensable 
duty of every nation which has acquired any new 
possessions to open communication with it. We 
know that the Komans—irom whom we borrow 
so many of our ideas, uselul or grand—never 
cousidered a conquered territory added to the 
republic or the empire until it was pertorated by 
aroad. ‘There was no anneXulion in their idea 
until there was communication. ‘The idea was 
well founded, sir, aud one which we can practi- 
cally carryout. Large and grand as our project 
vl roads seems, from the Mississippi to the Pucitic 
and a mile in width reserved lor many tracks, it 
is almost insignificant compared to the roads ol 
the Romanempire. Her territory was not great- 
er than ours—nol so compact—nher population 
hol 80 LOmogeneous as ours, bor al the greatest 
as great as ours will be in the lifetime of the 
chiid now born; and yet her roads far transcend- 
ed in Jength and number anything that we now 
propose, Here is what Gibbous says. Alter 
enumerating the four thousand cities belonging 
to the Roman ewpire in Kurope, Asia, and Alri- 
Ca, he goes on to say : 

‘* All these cities were connected with each 
other, and witn the capital, by the public high- 
ways, which, issuing trom ihe forum of Rome, 
traversed ltuly, pervaded the provinces, and were 
terminated ouly oy the fronuers of the empire. 
lt we carefully trace the distance from the wail 
of Antonius to Rome, and trom thence to Jerusa- 
Jem, it will be found that the great chain oi cow- 
mMuuication, from the northwest to the southeast 








of four thousand and eighty Roman miles. The 
public roads were accurately divided by mile- 
Stones, and ran in a direct line fron one city to 
another, with very little respect for the obstacles 
either of nature or private property. Mountains 
were perforated, and bold arches thrown over the 
broadest and most rapid streams. The middle 
part of the road was raised intu a terrace which 
commanded the adjacent country, consisted of 
several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and 
was paved with large stones, or in some places, 
near the capital, with granite. Such was the 
solid construction of the Roman highways, whose 
firmness has not entirely yielded to the effort of 
fifteen centur:es. They united the subjects of the 
most distant provinces by an easy and familiar in- 
tercourse ; but their primary object had been to 
facilitate the marches of the legions, nor waa any 
country considered as subdued till it had been ren- 
dered, in all its parts, pervious to the arms and au- 
thority of the conqueror. The advantage of receiv- 
ing the earliest intelligence, and of conveying their 
orders with celerilty, induced the emperors to es- 
tablish throughout their extensive dominions the 
regular institution of posts. Houses were every- 
where erected at the distance only of five or six 
miles; each of them was constantly provided with 
forty horses, and by the help of these relays it was 
easy to travel an hundred miles in a day along the 
Roman roads. The use of the posts was allowed 
to those who claimed it by an imperial mandate ; 
but, though originally intended for the public 
service, it was sometimes indulged to the busi- 
ness or conveniency of private citizens.” 
Such was the extent and solidity of the Ro- 
man roads—a single line of road above 4,0U0 
Roman, and equal to 3,740, Eoglish miles—and 
the 4,000 cities of the empire all connected with 
roads of equal solidity besides. The road which 
we propose is only half the length of one chain 
of theirs. I mention them for their magnificence 
—their grandeur—and as presenting an exam- 
ple worthy of our imitation. The road 1 propose 
is necessary to us, and now. We want it now, 
The state of our possessions on the Pacific de- 
mands it. The time to begin has arrived. All 
the necessary information is on hand. The 
means are ready. The title to Oregon is set- 
\led, and a government is established there, 
and a population is growing up. California 
is acquired; people are there; and a govern- 
ment must follow, We have a fleet on the 
vernment must follow. We have a fleet on the 
coast—troops there, and going. Streams of 
population are concentrating there. Since the 
discovery of the new world by Columbus there 
has not been such an unsettling of the founda- 
tions of society. Not merely individuals and 
companies, but communities and nations are in 
commotion, all bound to the setting sun—to the 
gilded horizon of Western America. For want 
of an American road, they seek foreign routes, 
far around, by sea and land, to reach by an im- 
mense circuit whatis partof their own Jand. 
until we can geta road of our own, we must 
use and support a foreign route; but thatis a 
temporary resource, demanded by the exigency 
of the times, and until we can get our own ready. 
Never did so great an object present itself to the 
acceptance of a nation. We own the couniry 
irom sea tosea—from the Atlantic to the Fa- 
cific—and upon a breavth equal to the length of 
the Mississippi—and embracing the whole tem- 
perate zone. 
Three thousand miles across, and half that 
breadth, is the magnificent parallelogram of our 
domain. We can run a national central road 
through and through, the whole distance, under 
our flag and under our laws. Military reasons 
require us to make it, for troops and munitions 
must go there. Political reasons require us to 
make it; it will be a chain of union between the 
Atlantic ard Pacific States. Commercial reasons 
demand it from us; and here | touch a bound- 
less field, dazzjing and bewildering the imagina- 
tion from its vastness and importance. ‘The 
trade of the Pacific ocean of the western coast 
of North America, and of Eastern Asia will all 
take its track; and not only for ourselves but 
for posterity, that trade of India which has 
been shifting its channels from the time of the 
Phoenicians to the present, is destined to shilt 
once more, and to realize the grand idea of Co~ 
jumbus. ‘The American road to lodia will aiso 
become the European track to thatregion. Tne 
Kuropean merchant, a8 well as the Ameci- 








line to China. The rich commerce of Asia will 
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commerce ever flowed without carrying wealth 
and dominion with it? Look at its ancient chan- 
nels, and the cities which it raised into kingdoms, 
and the populations which upon its treasures be- 
came resplendent 10 sience, learning, and the 
arts. Tyre, Sidon, Balbec, Palmyra, and Alex- 
andria, among the ancient emporiums, altest the 
power of this commerce toenrich, to aggrandize, 
and to enlighien nations. Constantinople, in the 
middie ages, and in the time of the crusades, was 
the wonder of Western Europe ; and all because 
she was then a thoroughfare of Asiatic com- 
merce. Genoa and Venice, mere cities, in later 
lime, became the match of kingdoms, and the 
envy of kings, from the mere divided streams of 
this trade of which they became the thorough- 
fare. Lisbon had her great day, and Portugal 
her pre-eminence during the litthe while that the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope put her in 
communication with the East. Amsterdam, the 
city of a little territory rescued from the sea, 
and the Seven United Provinces, not equal in ex- 
tent to one of our lesser States, became great in 
arms, in letters, in wealth, and in power; and 
all upon the East lodia trade. And London, 
what makes her the commercial misiress of the 
world—what makes an island no larger than one 
of our first class Siates—the mistress of posses- 
sions in the four quarters of the globe—a match 
‘for half of Europe—and domivantin Asia? What 
makes all this, or contributes most to make it, 
but this same Asiatic trade? In no instance has 
it failed tocarry the nation, or the people which 
possessed it, to the highest pinnacle of wealth 
and power, and with it the highest altainmen: of 
letters, arts, and sciences. And so will it con- 
tinue to be. An American road to India, through 
the heart of our country, will revive upon 1s 
line all the wonders of whick we have read—and 
eclipse them. ‘The western wilderness,from the 
Pacific to the Mississippi, will start into life uu 
der its touch. A long line of cities will grow up. 
Existing cities will take a new start. ‘I'he state 
of the world calis fur a new road to lodia, and 
it is onr destiny to give it—the last and greatest, 
Let us act up to the greatness of the vccasiun, 
and show ourselves worthy of the extraordinary 
circumstances in which we are placed, by secu- 
ring while we can au Americap road to Lidia— 
central and pattonal—for ourselves and our pos- 
lerity—now, and hereafter, for thousauds of 
years to come. 

I now ask leave to introduce the bill. 

A BILL to provide for the location and construction 
of a ceniral national road froin the Pacific ocean 
to the Mississippi river with a branch of suid road 
to the Columbia river. 

Be it enacted, &¢., ‘That seventy-five per centum 
of the proceeds of the sales of the pubiic lands 
in Oregon and California, and filly per centum of 
the amount of the sales of all other public tands 
in the United States, shall be, and the same liere- 
by are, set apart and pledged to deiray the ex- 
penses of locating and constructing a central nae 
tional road from the Pacific ocean to the M.ssis- 
sippi river, with a branch of said road to the 
Coiumbia. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacled, That the said 
central national road shall Commence on the bay 
of San Francisco, ata suitable point to connect 
with ocean pavigalion, aud terminate at St. 
Louis, in the Siate of Missouri. And the said 
branch road shall commence on the tide-water 
region of the Columbia river, to cunnect with 
ocean navigation at that point, and shall intersect 
the ceniral national road at some suitable point 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Sec. 3. And be it furtrer enacted, That the said 
central and branch reads shall be iron railways, 
where practicable, and shall be macadamized, or 
otherwise constructed, where not so practicable 
and advantageous; and a breadth of one mile 
wide from the State of Missouri to the bay of 
Sau Francisco shall be, and the same liereby is, 
reserved and appropriated forever fur the traflic 
of said central railroad, and to the tracks of such 
other roads, (railway or others,) as may hereal- 
ler be authorized by act of Congress; and a 
depth of one thousand feet shall be, and the same 
hereby is, reserved for the branch road to the 
tide-water region of the Columbra. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Pre. 
sident of the United States be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to cause all the informativa in the 
possession or power of the government, neces- 
sary to show the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of different routes for said central 
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to illustrate the same; and to cause further ex- 
plorations to be made, if necessary ; and the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars out of any moneys in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, be, and 
tne same hereby is, appropriated to the President 
of t!e United States, to carry the objects of this 
section into effect. 

Sec. 5. And he it further enacted, That as soon 
as the roules for said central and branch road or 
either of them shall be selected, the location and 
construction thereof shall be commenced under 
the direction of the President of the United States, 
and continued till finished, by virtue of appropria- 
t:ons to be made by Congress out of the fund to 
be created and set apart by this act for that pur- 
pose. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That military 
Stations shall be established on the line of the 
said central and branch roads, for their protec- 
tion and support; and settlements shall be en. 
couraged at such stations by making donations of 
jJand to actual settlers. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That so soon 
as said railway,oc any sufficient part thereof, 
shall be completed and fit lor use, the use there- 
of, shall be granted for a limited time to such in- 
dividuals and companies as shall, by contract 
with the government of the United States, agree 
to transport persons, mails, munitions of war, and 
freight of all kinds, public and private, in vehi- 
cles furnished by themselves, over the same at 
such reasonabre rates as shall be agreed upon : 
Provided, That if other rouds shall hereafter be 
constructed on the ground reserved for roads by 
this act, the same company or person shall not be 
allowed to have the contract for transportation, 
or any interest in more than one road at the same 
time. dnd provided, further, That a margin of 
said reserved ground, both over the central and 
branch road, of at least one hundred feet wide, 
shall be fo-ever reserved for a common road for 
wheel carriages, horse and foot travellers, free 
of toll or charge. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby appro- 
priated to enable the President to treat with the 
Jndian tribes along the hue of said road, when 
the route thereol shall be resolved upon, for so 
much lerritory as shall be necessary tor the pur- 
poses of this act. 








Spirit of the Press. 


Tue Svtavery Question.—From the Concordia 
(La ) IJulelligencer.— Lhere seems to be an unu- 
sual degree uf excitement throughout the South, 
and especially in the City of Washington, on 
the subject of a supposed interference with 
Southern rights aud Svuthern institutions on the 
part ol the people of the free States. As usual, 
in all undue excitements, there is too little dis- 
position to reflect calmly, or “ reason together.” 
‘Phe Judgment and the understanding are warped 
and viassed ; and feeling, passion and prejudice 
are allowed to have uucontroiled sway. Dan- 
gers appear threaieving and immediate, which 
to .he more calm and consideraie,—seem dis- 
tant, and of no serious moment. It would be 
wise and proper to be well assured of the dan- 
ger, to our real, valuable and well established 
rights, before we embark, with fiery and intem- 
perate Zeal, in Opposing the rights claimed by 
vlhers. 

It is undeniably true, that a very large majo- 
rity of the people of the iree States, tuink sia- 
very ‘*a@ political evil ;” aud believing so, is it 
surprising that they should desire to go all the 
Jengths warranted by the Cunstitulion, in pre- 
Venting the extension of it? 

‘There is also a class (limited in numbers and 
respectabilily,) who look upon it—as a * moral 
evil” and whe are willing lo go beyond the Uuon- 
Slilulion, to suppress it. With this class, con- 
fined to a Smali number indeed, (cot exceeding 
in the whole United States, 10U,0U0 voters) we 
have nothing todo. ‘To contend with such,—or 
be willing to discuss the subject with thew, 
would be both uawise and undiy. ified. 

But with the other class, ea.vracing, probably 
a large majority of all the Voters of the Uniied 
States, it becomes us to reason calmly aud con- 
siderately. Violence and intemperate zeal— 
rarely succeed in avy cause. 

‘The Constitution certainly gives to the Con- 
gress of the United States the power * to dispose 
vl, and make all useful regulations, fur the go- 
vernment Of the territories.” And who ts to de- 
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cide, what regulations shall be deemed “ useful 2” 
Spgely—the Congress of the United States. This 
body alone—is authorized to decide, what regu- 
lations are “ needful.” One portion of the 
Union may deem certain ** regulations” useful 
and needful, while another portion may con- 
demn them as unnecessary and useless; and until 
the form of our government may be changed, the 
majorily in Congress must be deemed the compe- 
tent, and the only competent tribunal to decide 
the question, 

Due allowance should be made for the opinions, 
(or prejudices, if you will) of our northern breth- 
ren, as to the tendency of slavery to retard the 
advancement of political power—or personal 
prosperity ; and so long as they confine them- 
selves to this view of it, it would be inexpedient 
and unwise to provoke them, by ill judged vio- 
lence and opposition, to claim powers which the 
Constitution clearly and expressly withholds. 
With slavery in the States where it now exists, 
they as yet, have set up no claim or pretension 
to interfere: and should we, of the South, waste 
our strength in contending for a doubtful right, 
(which, when attained, would not benefit us) 
when by doing so, we provoke aggression on our 
real and valuable rights, and thereby put them in 
temporary jeopardy? The prohibition of slavery 
in the territories now free, would operate no 
real or direct injury to us, because, without the 
prohibition, we could not and would not take our 
slaves there. 

If the people of the free States believe their 
political advancemert, their increase in popula- 
tion, wealth, comfort and prosperity, are mainly 
altributable to their freedom trom slavery, sure- 
ly it 1s not surprising that they shouid desire to 
prohibit the extension of it. And so long as they 
confine themselves. in these prohibilory efforts, 
within the limits of the Constitution; and so 
long as they do not infringe on our established 
rights—rights conceded and established by the 
Constitution, why should we be excited to intem- 
perate remarks in our opposition to them? [fi 
our real rights were assailed,—if valuable con- 
cessions were about to be wrested from us,—a 
crisis would then arrive, when every true Suouth- 
ron, would be found striving who should be in the 
front ranks of Opposition to such invasions, and, 
in defence of our interests and our properly. 
Uatil this crisis arrives, why spend our strength 
in useless opposition? There can be no in: 
vasion no iviringement of our just righis, with- 
out the destruction of the Constitution,--or the 
remodelling of it; and when that period ar- 
rives,—it will be time to talk of a “ separate 
Southern Republic.” 

ju regaru to the prohibition of the ‘slave 
trade,’ in the District of Columbia, Congress 
certainly has the same power over il, that the 
Legislature of Mississippi has over the subject 
within her limits. ‘lhe corporation of Natchez 
prohibited by an ordinance the slave dealers, 
from making Natchez a ‘* depot for the sale of 
slaves.” lt was considered a nuisance that ought 
to be abated, and was abated. Has not Congress 
the same power over the Di-trict of Culumoia ! 
Aad when the people of the District petition for 
an act lo emancipate their slaves, Congress has the 
same power to pass il—that the Legislature of 
Mississippi would have(—nay has) to pass a 
similar jaw—upon the petition of a majority of 
the people. Why then should we be exciied to 
angry feelings,—when the attempt is now made 
to break up the mart for slaves, in the city of 
Washington? What was denouaced by the good 
people of Natchez (composed as our population 
is, principally of siave-hulders) surely cannot be 
looked upon ina less uolavocadle light by the 
majority 1 Congress comiug as it does trum the 
nou-siave-holuiog States. 

‘+ Let us reason together” on this subject ; and 
let usdo it calmly and dispassionately. Let us 
make due allowance for thew prejudices, and 
not be too far carried away by our own, Let us 
at least show some respect for the feelings of 
those who do not condemn the institution as im- 
moral, but who honestly entertain the beli3t that 
it isa political evil, We ought to bears mind, 
that a similar be» ef prevailed, after the adoption 
of the Conustitutioo—when the provisions,—ibe 
design and the spirit of that instrument, were 
at least as weil known and understood as they 
now are. ‘Ihe prohibition was then enacted, 
(and carried too, by the votes of the slave Siates) 
wilbout exciting the alarm that now prevails. 
A relerence tv the Journals of Congress of that 
period wall sto» that the ordinance, in relation 
to the No:...,..stern Territory, would not hare 
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been passed, but for the vote of the slave States. 
and that many of those who voted for it—haq 
been members of the Convention that framed he 
Constitution. We should not now be 80 excited } 
the efforts of the present day, to enactsimilar neq. 
sures. [t is notorious—that all that has ever bee, 
gained by the South was from a spirit of com. 
promise ; and by the same spirit, we may ye 
secure all that is desirable for us to possess,—o, | 
to contend for. We are too fond of proclaiming 
** crisis’’—and it may be, when the real crisis ay. 
rives, we may be found with impaired,—if no 
exhausted strength. The lawyer who labors tg 
make the weak points of his case strong, an 
neglects to enforce the strong ones, is not apt to 
succeed before a jury. And we are not like} 
to jeopard our real and substantial rights, by op. 
posing rights claimed by others, the concession 
of which would not injure us? It has been said, 
—that by conceding—even what is of doubify| 
expediency,—we lay the foundation for trespas. 
ses on rights of vital importance. This is not 
necessarily the result. The language of Gene. 
ral Jackson was—* claim nothing that is not 
clearly right,—and submit to nothing absolutely 
wrong.”? | 





Free Trapve Docraines :—The Richmond Whig 
thus replies t» the arguments of the Secretary of th 
Treasury, on this subject, given in his late report to 
Congress :— We cannul conceive of any condition 
more prosperous thao thatin which a great coun- 
try must be when she produces everything within 
herself. Her manufactures supplying every want 
of her people—aflording to her agriculture an 
inexhaustible market; with her surplus she sup- 
plies the worid, bringing back in return the pre- 
cious metals in one Continuous stream. Every 
department of labor and the useful arts flourish- 
es. It is thus that the commercial greatuess of 
England has been established. Such nas been the 
aim of her legislation for centuries past—such 
has been the object of all her protective policy ; 
and by pursuig it steadily, with the mere sur- 
plus of her productions, she has drawn to hersei{ 
thegwealth of the world, and made all nations 
her tributaries. This stale we, too, according to 
Mr. Walker, were rapidly approaching, wiieo, 
fearful for the revenue, he stepped in and stop- 
ped our progress. And why should he have 
feared for our revenue? Are there not enough 
articles of commerce, which we yet use in great 
abundance, upon. which duties may be laid, to 
supply the wants of a wise and economical ad- 
ministration? To be taken in exchange tor an 
immeuse surplus which we should anuually ex- 
port? What has become of bis own favorite lax 
upon tea aod coffee, of which we beard so mucn 
atone time? Is the Secretary afraid that a duty 
oo them will lead to their cuilivation here? 

But the idea that the increase of the manufac- 
turing interest here, will ever reduce the revenue 
so low that it will pot meet the demands ol an 
economical administration, is failucious. No 
protective tariff cap be devised whica will not 
leave many articles that must remaio unprotee- 
ted. It is true, as the Secretary says, that the 
tari! of 1842 did not afford reveuue sufficient to 
carry ob lue war, bor was it in avy respect a war 
tariff. 1t was laid io a time of profound peace; 
made imlentionally moderately protective, and 
that only incidentally so; fur it was found, that 
with proper discrimination, enougl protectin 
could be afforded by a tari which shoud raise 
revenue enough to carry on the Government. 
The Secretary has not shown that his boasted 
tariff of 1846 was equal to all the emergencies of 
the war. 

The next position of Mr. Walker, which we 
shall notice, is to us one of [he most unaccoudl- 
able we have ever seen taken. He says thal Wwe 
increased revenue proves that ad valorem dulics 
may be assessed and collected as fairly as spe- 
cilic duties. Now, lo our mind, it proves no auci 
thing. it merely shows that $31.00U,U00 reve- 
nue was collected ou $127,0Uu,UUU’s worth of 
goods as Valued al the cuslumnouse, according 10 
ihe rates prescribed by the tariif of °46. Lt does 
not prove that the valuation was fairly made ac- 
cording to the foreign value of the articles im- 
ported. The true value might have been double, 
jor any thing that this proves. It has been 
roundly asserted that most of the valuations were 
frauduieut, and Me. W. brings po proof to offset 
the charge. If the actual value were more that 
$16U,U0U,000; as has been stated, insiead of a Da- 
jance 10 «Our favor of $2,0UU,0UU, as he asserts, 
there is a very heavy baiauce against us. 

Our readers will provabiy recollect, tnat io his 
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report of last year, the Secretary of the Treasury 
ascribed the enormous exportation of provisions 
($68,000,000) to the tariff of 46, as if that crea- 
ted the famine In Europe. He was answered by 
referring to this famine as the true cause of the 
reat exportation of that year. Now, however, 
he exultingly points to what he says is the balance 
of trade in our favor, and to the large imports 
and exports, which he says occurred “not in a 
year ol famine abroad, but of plentiful crops in 
Europe.” We have already explained the cause 
of the large export of provisions for the fiscal 
year of 1848, amounting, on the whole, to $37,- 
00,000. ‘The principal portion of this exporta-| 
tion was made in the four months of July, Au- 
gust, September and October of 1847: the first 
jour of the fiscal year 1848, which began on the 
ist of July, 47. The new crop in Europe was 
pot gathered in until the fall season, aud this 
large exportation was made to supply the vacan- 
cy still left by the famine of the preceding year ; 
sy that, in fact, the prices were famine prices, 
and served to swell the amount of exportations. 
Under any tariff whatever, this provision would 
have gone abroad, for the starving population ol 
Europe was obliged to have it: and yet Mr. Wal- 
ker allributes it all to the tariff of 1346. 

The tariff does not and cannot have any effect 
upon the exportation of provisions. When there 
isa demand for it abroad, it goes, tariff or no 
tariff, free trade or restriction; and when there 
is none, it stays athome. ‘The subjoimed table 
of exports of breadsiufls will prove this fact be- 
youd a doubt. We take it from the Louisville 
Journal: 





must be supposed to be acquainted with a candi- 
date’s elegibility before his election, and quoted 
the article of the constitution which requires full 
faith to be given, in each State to the public acts 
and judicial records of every other Siate. 

We say that, upon any question of elegibility or 
election, either House of Congress can go behind 
certificates of election, and every thing else. The 
Federal Constitution says, ‘* Each house shall be 
the judge of the elections, returns and qualifica- 
tions of iis own members.” Cons. Art. 1, Sect. 
5, Cl. 1. This covers the whole ground, author- 
izes each house to go behind and examine every 
thing. If each house must take anything for 
granted on such question, it must so take 
every thing else: tor the constitution specifies 
no difference between any two things or classes 
of things. ‘This being admitted, the whole 
provision would be nugatory. Therefore the Se- 
nate is not bound to suppose that the Legislature 
of Illinois knew anything of the case. The 
Constitution, in Art. 1, Sect. 3, Cl. 4, says that 
no person shall be a Senator, unless he shali 
have reached the age of thirty, have been nine 
years a citizen of the United Siales, and be an 
inhabitant of the State electing him. If then the 
Legislature of Ilinois should elect a man only 
twenty-five years of age, or naturalized only the 
year before, or an inhabitant of ludiana at the 


time of election, must the Senate take for grant-- 


ed that this Legislature has complied with all 
these constitutional requisitions? Yet it must sv 
take for granted, and an ineligible person may be 
elected, and the Senate’s right of Judgment over 
elections to itself would be extinguished, if it 
cannot go behind a certificate of eiectiun, and 
everything else. 

The article concerning faith in public acts has 














1821 $12 341,901 1836 $10,614,131 
1322 13826856 1537 9,588 359 
1823 13,767,847 18338 9 636 650 
jo24 15,U59,484 1839 14,147,779 
1825 11,634,449 1840 19,067 535 
326 11,303,596 lod4l 17,196,102 
1827 11,685,556 1842 16,902,577 
1528 11.461,144 1843 11,204,123 
1829 15,131,858 1844 17,970,125 
1830 }2075,.430 1845 16.743,421 
}383l 17,538,227 1846 27,701,121 
1832 12,424,7u3 1847 63,70) 921 
1533 14,200,128 J348 37,472,751 
1534 ]1 525 324 

1835 12,0U9,399 Total $171,000,405 


‘Thus we see, that previous to the high tariff of | 


1628, the exports of provisions fell to $11,000,- 
UU, and thatin 1829, ’3U and 7°31, while that 
tariff! was in operation, it rose to 12 and $17,- 
Q0U,U00. In 1833 the compromise was passed, 
aud in 1838 1 bad gotten to nearly the jowest 
point. In that year, the exportation tell to 
$9,000,000. in 939, ’4U and 41 no change in the 
tariff laws having been made, they were succes- 
sively 19, 17, and $16,000,000. In 1343 (the 
first year of the tart of °42) they feil to $11,- 
UUU,U0U, and the very next year, under the ope- 
ration of the same turifl, they rose to17. Jn 745 
they were 16, and ia °46 (the last year of the 
taritf of °42) they rose to nearly $28,000,L00. In 
47, under the pressure of famine in Europe, 
they rose to $68,UUU,0UU, the tariff of 746 being 
in operation, and im 743, the same tariff stil ex- 
isting, they fell to $37,000,000. Lt the tariff of 
"46 ran them up to 68, It also Urought them down 
to $37,000,000. 

‘Ihese tacts prove beyond all doubt the posi- 
tion which we are endeavoring to establish, viz: 
tbat the tariff has nothing whatever to do with 
(he exportation of provisions, and that they fol- 
low, luvariably, the unalterable rules of demand 
and supply. 


to provisions. Jtis the same thing with regard 


to cotton and lobacev, as those whi deal in tlese 


articles bave sometimes found to their éust. Eu- 


rope must have hem ; and when there is a scar- 
cily ol them there, they will pay high prices for 
them, aud the reverse when they are plentiful, 


without any regard whatever to our tariff. 





ConstiruTionaL Law.— From the Public Ledger, | 
| taro resided opposite the American quarters, and 
the ladies frequently appeared on tue balconies, 
giving our manly and accomplished officers au 


( Philadelphia.)— Ihe iettler of Gen Shields to 
Judge Breese, andol the latter to the public are 
Low belure the world. At present we offer no 
comment upon either. But somebody, in one of 
the newspapers, ollers a position in deience of 
Generali Shields, which is not quite sustained by 
the constitution. Upon the qu stion of General 
Shields’ e:givility wo the Federal Senate, he 
asks, **Can the Senate go behind the certificate 
Ol election, ard inquire, bad the legisiature ol 
lilinois a right to exect General Shields?” He 
thinks not; says that the Legislature of Illinois 


Nor is this state of facts peculiar 


'no concern with the case. ‘The Constitution 
says, ‘* Full faith and credit shail be given, in 
|each Stale, to the public acts, records, and judi- 
cial proceedings of every other Siate. And the 
| Congress may, by penal laws, preseribe the man- 
ver in which such acts, records and proceedings 
shall be proved, and tne etfect thereoi.”? Cuust. 
Art, 4, Sect. 1, Cl. 1. This provision relates en- 
tirely to public acts and records in courts ol law, 


—— SE 


to drub Queretaro out of its vanity, as we did 
the capital. There was no use in pointing out 
to them that they had been beaten in every field, 
as an argument that further resistance was hope- 
less. They would reply, that they had been 
commanded by inefficient officers, cowards and 
traitors. ‘* Let the Americans come to Quere- 
taro, and we will show them what we can do,” 
would the war-dog add, as he turned on his 
heel, and pompously strutted off. This feeling, 
in its full extent, was latent, until the Ameri- 
cans appeared. ‘Their presence, developed all 
its strength. 

Pena y Pena, the then Provisional President, 
and his Secretary, Rosas, both warm advocates 
of peace, became alarmed. The second day the 
commanding Genera! failed to present himself 
in the quarters of the Commissioners. Rosas 
never visited them but when business required 
it, and then the interviews were short, turmal 
and cold. The beautiful Senoritas, governed by 
the popular feeling, were no longer visible.— 
Messrs. Clifford and Sevier observed this cold- 
ness. They immediately requested that the treaty 
be signed, The President and-his Secretary hesi- 
tated. They pleaded that the national seal was 
in the Capital ; that they had sent an express for 
it, and as soon as it arrived all would be right. 
The seal eanie, but the Mexicans quibbled and 
procrastinated uotil withia a few days of the Ist 
of June, when the armistice would expire, and 
inen, unless another armistice was entered into, 
hostilities would recommence. Messrs. Cliffurd 
and Sevier brought these facts to the altention 
of Pena y Pena and Rosas, and told them pe- 
remptorily that unless the treaty was signed the 
next day they would prepare to depart, and in- 
stantly sent an express to Geneial Butler, at 
Mexico, fur a sufficient escort to protect them to 
the American lines, and provide for the contin- 
gency of the armistice expiring before they could 
reach head-quarters, This brought the geutlemen 
lo a sense ol their peril, or rather the peril of the 
nation. Peace or war was to be decided on. 
‘They hed no wrmy, no cannon, no resources. 
They fully realized the fact that a continuation 
of the war would be the destruction of the na- 





in suits between persons, public, private, or both, 
in the courts of the States, and tas not the re- 
motest connection with the rights or powers of 
either House of Cungress over its members. 
Besides, it provides for this full faith and credit 
in each State, and not in Congress. ‘Thus Mas- 
sachusetis must give fuil faith to the public acts 
of Pennsylvania or Virginia. But because each 
Stale must thus give fuli credit to each other 
State, neither House of Congress is lherefore 
obliged to give any faith or credit to any vl 
them. 











Secret History oF THE PrRoTocoL:—From 
| the New Orteans Deltaa—Wiuch ink has been 


fore Congress by the President. ‘Lhe secret 


leresting. We have been cognizant of the facts, 
in part, since the ratification of the treaty, aud 
have lately had them placed before us, tully, 
clearly and winutely, trom authentic sources, 


part ot the history of the negotiations. 


passed the Mexican Senate. 


and other demonstrations of joy. ‘The next day 
the Generali in command ol the garrison walled 


al the head of the table. Scnor Rosas, the Sec- 








shed, and many speeches made on the subject 
of the Mexican Protucol, recently placed be- 


history of a document that has been the theme 
of so Many pens and tongues, wail not be unin- 


and lay them concisely before our readers, as a | 


‘The very hour Messrs. Uiiffurd and Sevier, 
our Commissioners, arrived 10 Queretafo—and 
the coincidence was deemcd omiunous— the treaty 
That night the 
peace party celebrated its passage by fireworks 


on the Commissiovers, and playing the host, sat | 
retary of State, paid several visits during the 


day, und was pioiuse in his allentions to the 
Commissioners and the officers of their escort. 


Some of the most respectable lamiles in Quere- 


vpportunity of aumiring their exquisite beauty. 


| to peace, to a mad. 


uauce lo amily, On ihe conditions proposed. lt 





have been no treaty then. 


That night it was learned that the four thou- 
sand troops in and about Mexicu were opposed 
The great majority of the 
population, likewise, mauilested the repug- 


fact, if the power aud Opinion of all Mexico 
had been concentrated m Queretaro, there would 
We would haye had 


tionality of Mexico. ‘They at once consented to 
affix their signatures to the treaty, on condition 
the Commissioners gave them something that 
would shield them irom the fury of the war 
party, in case of an outbreak. They were asked 
what they wanted. ‘They explained. ‘The cou- 
dition was granted, and the Protocol was given 
them for a varricade against their own country- 
men, apd fur po other purpose. It was no part 
of the treaty. It was not understood as suci, by 
ellher party, and it is evident that the Mexicaus 
do not jouk upon it as qualilying that instruwent, 
| lrom the lact (hat it bas never been made public 
| by them. ‘The emergency fur which it was ob- 
lained did not arise, aud it was not used. Years 
may have elapsed velore it would have fallen 
under the puviie eye, had not our inquisitive aud 
suspicious Congress—(very good qualities by ile 
way)—drawn it out. 
Such 1s the secret history of the Protocol. 
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| Sup Buitpine on tHe Kennesec, Maine.— 
| By au official report of the Collector of Bath, we 
learn that the total amount of tonnage built in 
this district the last year was 22,7U8.25-95, divi- 
ded thus: 22 ships, 13,295.25; 16 bvarques, 4,- 
$89.79; 16 vrigs, 3,130.61; 11 schoouers, 1,- 
UJU.09; 2 sieauwers, 311.60. ‘his, we believe, 
i$ au lucrease upon the Dullding of the year be- 
lore. 


Banx Notes anp Coin.—The entire bank circu- 
lation of the United States, is estunated at $125,- 
VUU,0U0, and the coin in the Banks at $60,000 Uvv. 
‘Lhe last return of the Banks of Great britain show 
|@ circulativu in Wnglaud, scotland and Ilreland, of 
$15,000,000 and the specie on hand at abuut $100,- 
UU, 0U0, : 


Ice.—Three hundred thousand tons have been 
cut in Massachusetts the present year, lor home 
consumption aud exportation, 





PopuLATION AND Crops For 1848.—The fo!- 
lowing tables of estimates of the pupulation and 
1| crops ior the year 1848, is copied irom the ta- 
bles prepared upder the superintendence of the 
Commissioner of Patents, to accompany bis An- 
nual Report: 
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Do tons of hay 13,819,900 15,735,000 
Pa 20,339 
Comparison’of the estimates of 1848 with those of | V2 do hemp 27,750 20, 
P of 1847. of Do pounds of tobacco 220,164,000 218,809,000 
1847 a Do do cotton 41,041,500,000 —1,066,000,000 
Pp ; 069,453 ae ° Do do__irice 103,040,500 119,199,509 
opulation 1840, 17,069,453. Do do sugar 324,940,500 
Estimated population 20,746,400 21,686,000 
; babi ttn ; 
No. of bush. of wheat 114,245,500 = 126,364,600 | Monvariry or Ss. Lovrs.—The St. Louis Or- 
Do do barle 5,649,950 6,222,050 Po» . . 
Do do t p 167,867,000 185 500,000 | 2") from a calculation, finds the ratio of mor- 
Re ‘ee nen 29,299 700 92 952 5u0 | ‘ality in that city, last year, to be one-half less 
’ J ‘ ‘, . ° 
Do do buckwh’t 11,673,500 12,538,000 a tenets ge an wgprny be NG am 
Do do Ind. corn 539,350,000 588,150,000 | for the months of July, August, end September, 
Do do potatoes 100,965,000 114,475,000 | during the last four years, they gather the fol- 
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lowing: In 1845, the deaths during that period 


}were 614; in 1846, 741; in 1347, 1012; and in 


1848, only 683. With a correct estimate of the 
amount of population at the different periods, we 
shall find that of all the inhabitants there jn 
1845, one in 59 died; in 1846, one in 47; ig 
1847, one in 17 ; and in 1848, only one in 87. 


CriminaL Sratistics:—From the Report of 
the luspector of the New Jersey State Prison, for 
the year 1848: 


Prisoners ou 31st December, 1847, | 153 
do. received in 1848, 108 
Confined in 1848, © 261 
Discharged in 1848: 
By expiation of sentence, 71 
** pardon, 12 
“ death, ae | 
* suicide, 1 85 
Remaining on 31st Dec., 1848, 176 


No escapes occurred—no case of insanity. 
The case of suicide was by a prisoner who hai 
been confined but a few months, under a short 
sentence, and the act is attributed to circum. 
stances that transpired previous to admission. 

The only case of insanity now 1n the prison is 
that of a man confined for nearly ten years, 
whose condition is greatly improved since his 
reception. 

The mental and physical health of the prison- 
ers will compare favorably with that of any sim- 
ilar institution. 

Punishments are more rare than ever. Only 
18 ef the 261 prisoners have required puunish- 
ment. No corporeal punishment is allowed. 

The net gain from the operations of the year 
is $4,705 88. Over-work paid to the discharged 
prisoners $438 32. 


This Penitentiary is conducted on the separate 
system of Pennsylvania. 

From the Report of the Maryland State Peni- 
lentiary, for the year 1843 :— 


Prisoners on 30th Nov. 1847, 281 
do. received to 30in Nov., 1848, 85 
Confined in 1847, 1848, 366 
Discharged in 1347-43: 
By expiration of sentence, 85 
‘** pardon, 14 
“* escape, 1 
‘* death, 8 108 
Remaining on 30th Nov., 1848, 258 


_ Three escapes during the year—two were 
brought back the day they occurred. 

On the 3U:h Nov. 1847, there were 16 insane 
or idiotic prisioners: since, 2 have been admitted, 
5 discharged, and 1 has died. ‘* A majority of 
these were mentally afllicted at the period of 
their admission into the Penitentiary, and al- 
though every care and attention compatible with 
the discipline of the house are paid, it must be 
obvious that they must fall far short of what is 
required to effect their restoration to reason, 
while they remain a dead expense to the instilu- 
tion.”’ 

The number of stripes inflicted during the 
year was 1812. 

The expenses have exceeded the savings of the 
prisoners by $12,948 31. 

Tne Maryiand Penitentiary is conducted on 
the congregate sysiem. 


Western Peaitentiary of Pennsylvania, at Pitts- 
burgh.—F rom the report of the Board of Inspec- 
tors of this Peniteotiary for the year 1848, we 
learn that there are now in confinement 115 con- 
victs, of whom only one is a female. During 
the year, 55 have been received, and 52 dis- 
charged. From the Ist of July, 1826, when the 
prison was opened, til the lst of January, 1349, 
the whole number received is 1286—1049 while 
males and 22 white females; 178 colored males 
and 37 colored females. Four prisoners died 
during the year. The general health, however, 
of the prison has been remarkably good. One 
case of insanily was developed; but the patient 
had had several allacks previous to his imprison- 
ment, The physician of the Penitentiary speaks 
highly of the separate system of continemeut, aod 
says lo those wuo ave had doubls on the subject, 
that the experiment of this year proves thea 0 
be whoily groundless. 


Ohio.—The number of pardons, granted to 
crimiuals during the ofliciat term of Governor 


Bibb, was 117. 
k 
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3 Of ithe 1,045 parties summarily convicted, 489 
_ males and 147 temales were unabie to name the 
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Jowa Penitentiary.— During the year 1848, there 
were but three convicts in the lowa penitentiary, 
two of whom were pardoned, The other es- 
caped. At the commencement of the present 
year, the prison was empty. 

Missouri Penitentiary.— Of the 120 convicts in 
the Missouri Penitentiary, 28 were foreigners, 18 
were born in Virginia, 14 in Kentucky, 8 in Ten- 


and the residue scattered from other States. 


Unlettered Criminals —The Rev. John Clay, | 7, 


Chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, says 


ty-fifth annual report on prison discipline. It is 
structive facts and intelligent remarks with which 
jtabounds. in an appendix, containing illustra- 


presented with the following appalling analysis 
of the degree of ignerance among the prisoners 


their direct or indirect a 
ralizing literature. 

The total number of cases analyzed in this 
table, is 1,383; of which 338 were sessions, and 
1,045 summary cases. Of the 338 parties tried 
at sessions, 156 males and 53 females were jun- 
able to name the munths; 154 males and 46 fe- 
males were ignorant of the name of the reigning 
sovereign; 157 males and 51 females were igno- 
ranyof the words * virtue,” ** vice,” &c.: 8 males 
and 15 females were unable to count a hundred, 
149 males and 32 females had read, or heard read, 
books about Dick Turpim and Jack Sheppard. 


quaintance with demo- 


months; 459 males and 129 females were igno- 
rant of the uame of the reigning Sovereign; 479 
males and 132 females were ignorant of the 
words “ virtue,” ** vice,” &c.; 1U3 males and 31 
females were unable to count a hundred; and 
382 males and 68 females had read, or heard 
read, books about Dick Turpin and Jack Shep- 
pard. Ignorance appears to be the field, aud 
drunkenness most irequently the seed, on and 
fiom which crime is reared. 


ComMERCE OF THE UnitED States For 1848. 
— lhe following statistics are irom a report re- 
cently submitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The domestic exports of the 
United States during the year 1848, amounted to 
§100,637,464; of which sum— 


The fisheries yielded $3,468,033 
Pure and ginseng 811,611 
Producis of woud 5 990,053 
Agriculture 1) ,202,534 
Vezetabie tood 57 ,W7U,326 
‘Lubacco 7,242, Uo6 
Couon 53,415,848 
Hos, sugar, &c. 177,493 
Manutactures 4,612,597 
Cuitou, piece goods 4,052 523 
Flax anu hemp guods 4,692 4u3 
Miscellaneous arucies 4,945,464 


Of flour the amount exported in 1848, was 
aboul twice as large as the smount exported in 
1547 ; during the same time the exportation ol 
Juvian Coin awereased about four bundted per 
ceul.; the exportation of cotton decreased nearly 
35,00U,0U0. 1 he exports of 1848, exceeded those 
vl 1047, by $17,733,343. ‘The importations du- 
ig tie year ending June, 1848, were $154,997,- 


325, Exceeding thuse of the previous year by 
$5,452,290. 


Foreign Markets ror Wueat.—From the 
best imiormation tual can obtamed at the Patent 
Utiice, the gram buying countries take in wheal 
about the fullowify Quanlilics ¢ 





Great Britain 20,000,000 

I rance 5 ,vU0,000 

W esi ludies %,9UU,000 
nush American Colonies 2,290,UU0 
Noth American generaiy 39U,UU0 © 

, South America generaiy 1,9L0,000 
Huiland 1,000,000 
Total 33,000,000 


The countries furnishing surplus of wheat, whence 
the biead-buying countries Cau be supplied, are— 
Kussia on the Biack Sea 16,000,000 
hussia on the Danube 12,000,000 





Kussia, nurtbern purts 4,000,000 
Leypl aud Syria 4,0UU,0UU 
1 iussian and Danish ports on the Baltic 1,6v0,L0u 

Total 37,6.0,00. 
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bushels ; and the European, Asiatic and African 
fields a surplus of 37,600,000 bushels. 

The question then arises, who can supply the pur- 
chasing markets the cheapest ? 

_From facts gathered from McGregor’s Commer- 
cial Statistics, made up from Consular returns for 
1543, the following table shows the quantity of 
wheat produced at the several ports therein men. 
tioned, and the cost of it at Liverpool, including 
freight, &c., besides British duties, viz. : 

Bushels. Cost in England per bush. 








St. Petersburgh 1,540,000 $1 32 
ieban 240,000 1 46} 
Odessa 1,200,000 1 093 
Warsaw 2.400,0: 0 1 205 
Stockholm 8,000 113 
Dan'zic 2,520,000 1 325 
Konigsburg 520,000 I 44 
Stettin 2.000,000 1 343 
Munich 47,712 1 195 
Elsinore 1,400,000 113 
Hamburgh 4,304,Uu0 1 34 
Rotterdam 1 734 
Antwerp 1 773 
Palermo 1,600,000 1 40 
Riga 1 64} 
17,779,712 General aver. $1 375 


From this it appears that wheat can be brought 
from these ports on the continent to England at an 
avsrage of $1 374 per bushel. The Russian ports, 
however, furnishing it lower than the average, from 
the low price of land and the lower price of serf la- 
bor, they mustj be regarded as our rivais in the 
grain buying markets. It then becomes important 
to see whether we can produce it and furnish it at 
Liverpoul as cheap or cheaper than Russia. 

[Buffalo Advertiser. 











Sliscellancous. 


New Hampsuire Governors :—During the 
last fifty years New Hampshire has had eighteen 
Governors—six of whom have gone down to the 
dead and twelve are still with the living. John 
T. Gilman was first elected Governor 1794, and 
was constantly re-elected till 1805. In 1813 and 
the two following years he was again elected, 
and served in the whole fourteen years. He died 
3ist of August, 1828, at the age of 75. John 
Langdon was elected Governor in 1805, and 
served four years. He was again elected in 
1810, and served two years and died in Decem- 
ber, 1820, in his 8Uth year. Jeremiah Smith of 
Exeter, was elected in 1809, and served a year. 
He died 2ist of September, 1842, aged 83. Wil. 
liam Piumer, of Epping, served as Governor in 
1812, °16, °17, and 718, and is stili living in ad- 
vanced age. Samuel Bell, of Caester, was elec- 
ted in J819, and three years following. He has 
since been twelve years in the Senate of the 
United States, and still lives. Levi Woodbury 
was elected in 1823, and served a year. He has 
since been in the United States Senate, Secreta- 
ry of the Navy, Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and 
is now a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. David L. Morrill, of Goffstown, 
came into cffice in 1824, and was re-elected the 
two following years. He died at Concord a 
few weeks ago, in the 77th year of his age. We 
learn by the Concord papeis that he was born 
in Epping, 10th June, 1772 was a son of Rev. 
Samuel Morrill, and grandson of Rev. Isaac 
Morrill, of Wilmington, Mass. In his boyhood 
he attended the same school with Lewis Cass, 
was educated at the academy in this town, and 
having studied medicine, commenced the prac- 
tice in Epsom, in 1793. Ln 1800 he commenced 
the study of divinity, was licepsed to preach in 
June, 1801, and was ordained over the church 
in Goffstown, 2nd of March, 1802 ; was elected 
Representative of the town in 1808, and was 
successively re-elected to 1816; in the last year 
was Speaker of the House aud was elected a 
member of the United Siales Senate in which 
he served six years; 1n 1823 he was elected Se- 
nator of the State Legisiature, and was made 
President of that body. ‘Ihe next year he was 
a candidate for Governor-of the State. There 
was no choice by the people, but he was elected 
by the convention, and the next two years was 
elected by the people to the same office. July 
the 10th, 1811, in consequence of ili health, he 
was, upon his own request, dismissed from his 
people. In 1831 he removed to Concord, and 
ibere in private life spent the remainder of his 
days. ‘ibe honorary degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cime was conierred vpon him by Dartmouth, 








To supply this demand of 33,000,000 bushels ot 
Wheat, ihe Unied States has a supply of 40,001,750 


and of Doctor of Laws, by the University of 
Vermont. He has been President of the Medi- 


= ee 


cal Society, of the Missionary Society, of the 

Doctrinal Tract Society, and Vice President of 
the American Bible Society. His has been an 

active and honora4le life, and, in a good old age, 

he has been gathered to his fathers. In 1828, 

Benjamin Pierce of Hillsborough, was elected 
Governor. He was a soldier of the Revolution 
and had long been one of the most popular men 
in the State. In 1828 he failed of a re-election ; 
but in 1829 was again elected, and at the end of 
that year retired to private life. He died Istof 
April 1839. 

In 1828, John Bell, of Chestei, was elected. 
He was a brother of Governor Samuel! Bell—had 
been five years a member of the Council, and 
and at the time of his election was Sheriff of the 
County. He served but one year, and died 
March 23d, 1831, at the age of 71. In 1830, 
Matthew Harvey, of Hopkinton, was elected Go- 
vernor. He was a native of Sutton, graduated 

at Dartmouth, 1806, read law_in Hopkinton, and 
there entered the profession. In 1814 was a 
member of the House, and continued so until 
1821, when he was elected to Congress, and 
served four years. In 1825, 6 and °7, he was of 
the State Senate, and President thereof. (He 
had been Speaker of the House the last three 
years of his service in that body.] In 1828 and 
9hewasa member of the Council. ln 1830 
elected Governor, and before his term of. office 
expired, he was appointed Judge of the United 
States Court for the District of New Hampshire, 
which office he still holds. He has ever been 
one of the most popular men in the Stale, has 
won and worn his honors well. Long may he 
live to wear them. In 1831, Samuel Dinsmoor, 
of Keene, was elected, and held the office three 
years. He wasa native of Windham, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth in 1789,a member ot Con- 
gress in 1811-13, a member of the Council in 
1821, was au unsuccessfulcandidate for Governor 
in 1823, when Judge Woodbury run him down ; 
but in 1831 and ine two following years was 
elected by a decided majority, and presided with 
great dignity and to universal acceptance. He 
was a man of liberal feelings, which party tac- 
tics could not obliterate. He died March 15th, 
1835, aged 683. 

William Badger, of Gilmanton, was elected 
Governor in 1834 and ’5. He was a son of Gen. 
Badger, was born to popularily and attained it, 
served in the House, in the Senate, was Sheriif 
of the County, and Governor of the State. He 
still lives at Gilmanton, and, although advanced 
in life, is engaged in active business, and secures 
ihe respect of the community. In 1836-7 and 
8, Isaac Hill of Concord was at the bead of the 
government. Mr. Hill was a printer and pub- 
lisher of the N’ H, Patriot, a paper established 
in 1809, aud from its establishment commanding 
irresistible influence in its party. Mr. Hill had 
been in the House, in the Senate, and Senator in 
Covgress, which latter office he resigned for the 
Chair of the State. Since retiring trom the of- 
fice of Governor, he has resided in Concord, and 
manifests that untiring activity in business which 
has ever distinguishea him. Jon Page, of Hav- 
erhill, was elected his successor in 1839 and ’40, 
and as an honest and judicious man presided 
well. He is still hving and stall respected. In 
1841, °2 and 3, Henry Hubbard, of Cuarlestown, 
was elected Governur. He had been much in 
puvlic life, had been eleven years a member of 
the House and three its Speaker; wasa Repre- 
senlalive in Cuugress six years from 1829, aod 
Senator six years from 1839, and is how Suod- 
Treasurer in Buston. 

John H. Steele, of Peterborough, was Go 
vernor in 1844 and 5S. He wasa wative of oue 
of the Curolioas, had the ma.agemoant of a fac- 
tory in Peterborough, represeuted thal town in 
the Legislature in 1829, wasa member of the 
Council in 1840 and °41. He still resides in 
Peterborough. He was succeeded in 1846 by 
Anthony Colby of New Londoa a man of sound 
mind aud strict integrity, and pure reputation, 
who presided one year, without giving cause of 
ofienee to any, and for that reason was lound in 
ihe minoruty in 1847. He is living at New Loo- 
don still, a8 honest a mau as ever, and as comen- 
ted and happy in managing his farm as he ever 
was at the head of the State. Jared Williams, 
of Lancaster, was elected Governor in 1847 and 
48, and his term of office expires in June next. 
He wasa native of Cuonnecticul, graduated at 
Brown University in 1818, was a mewber of the 

















House in 1830, 31, °35, and °36; a member of 
ihe Senate iu 1832, 33 and ’34, aud of Congress 
from 1837 to 1041.—| Exeter News Letter. 
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Tue Sxow Worm.—The phenomenon here 
referred to, has made its appearance in diflerent 
parts of the country. The Nutional Intelligencer 
Says: 

‘* We have been shown a letter from Profes- 
sor Chester Dewey, of Rochester, New York, 
(addressed to a scientific gentleman of this city,) 
from which we learn that the snow in that re- 
gion has recently been covered with worms vary- 
ing from a quarter of an inch to an entire inch 
in length. We are also informed that a small 
worm, of a dark color, and resembling a tiny 
bud or seed, was found upon snow in North Ca- 
rolina during the last winter; and also that 
about two years ago a small worm of a scarlet 
hue was found on the snow in Tennessee. The 
worms described by our correspondent are said 
to be a quarter of an inch in length, bearing re- 
semblance to those produced by cheese. 

In looking through the French and English 
writers upon problematic’ phenomena, we have 
discovered nothing calculated to throw light upon 
the phenomenon under consideration. Showers 
of sulphur, showers of blood, scarlet snow, show- 
ers of corn, and showers of such animals as frogs, 
fish, and snails, have all been learnedly discussed 
by various writers, but we have found no allu- 
sion in any ancient or modern author to a shower 
of worms.” 


Tue Meckviensure DecLararTIoNn oF |NDEPEN- 
DENCE :— We take the following, on this subject, 
irom the Baltimore Patriot : 

We published a short time since a letter of Mr. 
Bancroft, our Minister in London, on the subject 
of the Mecklenberg Declaration of Independence. 
That letter was universally understood and de- 
scribed, by the papers in North Carolina and else- 
where, as referring to the celebrated Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of the 2Uth of May, 1775, and 
establishing beyond question the authenticity of 
that paper. 

Io copying Mr. Bancroft’s letter we published 
at the same time the Mecklenburg Declaration, 
and gave a short history of it. 

We now learn, with surprise,@rom the Fayelle- 
ville (North Carolina) Observer, that the letter of 
Mr. Bancroft had no reterence to the * Declara- 
tion ;”’ but to a series of 20 Resolutions adopted 
by ** the Committee of the County” of Mecklen- 
burg, on the 3ist of May, 1775,—eleven days af- 
fer the date of the Declaration. 

These resolutions are very decisive, and show 
that the spirit of independence had taken full pos- 
sess.0n ol the people of Mecklenburg; but they say 
nothing of a previous * Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” nor do they embody phrases which are 
found in the Declaration of Mr. Jetlerson, and 
which also were used in the Mecklenburg Decla- 
ration. So that the authenticity of the latter 
document, rest upon the evidence published about 
the time the ‘* Declaration” was disseminated. 
‘This evidence has always appeared to us to be all 
but conclusive,—and would have been regarded 
as conclusive but for the doubts expressed by Mr. 
Jefferson, and the loug time it remained undis- 
covered. 
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TeLecrRapnic COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LON- 
DON AND Paris.—Experiments have receutly 
been made at Folkestone Harbor, England, to 
test the practicability of establishing telegraphic 
intercourse between the two great cities of Lon- 
don and Paris by submerging a wire across the 
French channel, which the English papers speak 
of as being entirely successiul. A large wire 
was used, covered with gulta percha, two miles 
in length, which was carried out in a boat, on the 
deck of which was placed a telegraphic instru- 
ment, to which the other end of the wire was 
attached, the shore end communicating with Lon- 
don. Messages were thus interchanged with the 
same facility as if the line had been on terra 
firma. 

The great difficulty will be to provide against 
the- casualties which would naturally attend a 
wire thus submerged, such as the dragging of 
ship’s anchors, the bite of large fish, &c. But 
to obviate this in a measure, it Is proposed to 
stretch two or more lines across at different 
points, so as to render it improbable that they 
should be all broxen the same day. 


CaLves FROM THE DeAp Sea Expepirion.— 
Tie following letter from Lieut. Lyncu is com- 
municated by the Secretary of the Navy: 




















NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER. 


We have specimens of every kind of cereal 
grain and vegetable seeds of places we have 
visited, from the shores of the Black Sea to the 
mountains of Moab inclusive, These, with in- 
sects, plants, flowers, minerals, &c., pertain to 
the expedition. On private account I have two 
Khaist Calves, “* Homs” and ‘* Hama,” of the 
royal breed of Damascus. It is a breed of ex- 
traordinary size, and the females proverbial for 
copious yield of milk. Some were recently pro- 
cured for the Pasha of Ezypt, and the sister of 
the present heifer was last year selected for the 
imperial dairy on the Bosphorus. 


Savannan —Her Exports.—In the month of 
December, 1848, the total value of exports from 
the port of Savannah, was, in dollars, $329,748, 
of which $220.815, in value, were exported in 
American vessels. 

_For the corresponding month in the year pre- 
vious, the value of exports from this port was 
$160,255, of which $13,623, in value, were ex- 
ported in American vessels. 

For the quarter, ending Dec. 31, 1848, the to- 
tal value of exports from Savannah was, in dol- 
lars, $1,088,098; of which American vessels 
conveyed $722,302, and foreign vessels $365,796. 

During the quarter—of Upland Cotton there 
were exported 17,816,978 ibs., (in American 
vessels 11,440,638 ibs., in foreign 6,376,340 Ibs.,) 
257,065 ibs. of Sea Island, (196,876 ibs , in Ame- 
rican, 60,159 Ibs. in foreign vessels,)—of Rice, 
3,456 tierces, (2,810 in American, 646 in foreign 
vessels.) 

‘The value of the cotton exported for the quar- 
ter, was $1,021,085. 

The rice, in value, was $63,923. 


ComMERCE OF PortLanp, Maixe.—The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of vessels built, 
and the amount of tonnage, for the four last 
years: 

1845, 1846. 1847. 1848, 





Ships 2 3 11 8 
Barques 14 22 18 16 
Brigs 14 612 de 
Schooners il 11 12 7 
Sloops ] l 
Steamboats 1 
Total 41 49 50 45 
Tons. 95ths 
In 1845 the new tonnage was 8,296 17 
In 1846 10,367 21 
In 1347 13,237 SY 
In 1848 12,252 U2 
Total 44,302 44 


Of the 12,252 tons built in 1848, all but about 
2000 are owned in that district. 


Port or Boston.—The value of the merchan- 
dise imported at the Boston district, for the month 
of January, 1848 and 1849, was as follows: 

1849. 1843; 
Dutiable merchandise $1,521,781 OU $1,431,038 00 
Free do 226,605 OU 125,898 00 
Specie 13,557 OU 7,402 UO 





« 1,761,916 00 1,564.343 OU 
Duties paid and deposited 372,970 36 385,623 46 


The quantity of Indian Corn imported into 
Liverpool from the United States, from the 12th 
to 25th January, 1849, was as follows: 





From Bushels. 
New Orleans, 184,000 
New York, 111,500 
Baltimore, 77,600 
Alexandria, 31,500 
Philadelphia, 23,400 
Boston, 17,700 
Nortoik, 1,500 
Charleston, 1,600 

Total, 443,300 


To which may be added 7 900 barrels of Indian 
Meal, at four bushels to the barrel, which would 
make a total of 480,400 bushels of corn arriving 
at that one port m fourteen days. 


Cost or Britisa Government :—The follow- 
ing table will show the expenaiture of the king- 
lish government during six different reigns :— 


During the reign of George I. about #2,583,000 
e $e George ll. “ 2,766,000 
” “ George IIL.(1792) 7,670,109 
George 1V. (1828) 21,407,670 
William LV. (1835) 15,084,749 
Victoria, (1848) 24,230,004 


i es 
+6 e 


“ec “ee 


terest on the national debt, which amount loa 
little over seven hundred millions of pound, 
sterling. The revenue of the country for jh, 


year 1848, is estimated at £51,250 Og 
The expenses at 54,596,459 

. . ae 
Leaving a deficiency of £3,346 459 


Cutorororm.—-Choloroform has, it is saiq 
been successfully employed in France as a mo, 
tive power. An experiment that has lately bee, 
tried ia one of the machine manufactories of 
Paris leaves no doubt any longer of the power of 
this liquid as a propelling agent, and of the pg. 
sibility of employing it at a.great saving too, iy 
the propulsion of steam vessels. 

33> It appears by an official statement , pre. 
pared by the Collector of the port of New Yor; 
inat the imports into that port, by the United 
States mail steamers Washington and Herman 
since the first of June, 1847, amount to $3 ,065. 
749; the exports by these vessels, during he 
same period amounted to $145,582. 


3L >> The importations of Flour into Portland 
for the year 1848 have beeu 119,400 barrels, 
being 36,700 barrels over the imports of 1847, 
The imports of corn have been 232,123 bushels, 
being 107,000 bushels over 1847. 


Coat art MaGerian’s Srrairs.—We find the 
following paragraph in the newspapers, credited iy 
the London Atheneum : 


A matter of far more importance, as it appears 
to us than the discovery of gold in California or 
in North Wales, is the discovery of coal in the 
Straits of Magellan, samples of which have beea 
transmitted to the Admiralty. 


Tue First Fire Enaive ever in Philadelphia, 
bearing the name of the maker and the dale of 
its manufacture—* Loud, London, 1688"—1s to 
be used in the approaching triennial firemen’s 
parade in that cily. 


3 >> It is believed that posts, if set in the earth 
with their tops downwards, will Jast much longer 
than if set up the way the tree grew, from which 
they were taken naturally. 


Tue Sappatu.—We have if from an uudoubt- 
ed source that more than thirty Railroad Con- 
panies in this country do not run their cars on 
the Sabbath, and twelve of them have stopped 
within the past year.—Jour. Com. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SAILING AND STEAM: 
ING.—The United States ship St. Mary’s was 275 
days from Norfolk, Virginia, to San Francisco, 
while, the Steamer California was but 57 days 
from New York to Panama. The following 's 
an abstract of the log of the steamer: 


Days. Hours, 
New York to Rio Janeiro, sailing 


time to anchorage 25 22 
Rio de Janeiro to’ Valparaiso, do 19 }2 
Valparaiso to Callao, do 4 18 
Callao to Payta, do 2 15 
Payta to Panama, do 4 _ 


New York tg, Panama, sailing time 56 19 


The port of Whiteball, New York, on Lake 
Champlain, has been included by act approved 
10tn of January, among the ports entitled to the 
benefit of exporting merchandise to British Ame- 
rica, with the privilege of drawback. 

LL RET EE TPS EE EES TOG EAE LEO BO LIA RGR FNP THE 
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of the Protocol. 
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These sums are exclusive of payments of in- 


Vakious Irems.— Telegraphic Communication b¢- 
tween London and Paris; Sdvannah. 
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